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Catholic Novels and Reprobates 


 pesatel is the day of the novel. No 
longer a frivolous toy for pass- 
ing the time, it has grown to the 
proportions of a major social force. 
Specifically, it is the hour of the 
propaganda novel. In the 90’s an 
author might talk about Art for 
Art’s sake, but today the better 
writers are deadly serious. They 
are not content with a “good story 
well told”; it would be an irrelevant 
luxury in the face of the coming 
crisis. They are painfully aware of 
the barrenness of modern life, the 
perplexity and fear in so many 
minds, the anxiety and the agoniz- 
ing search for security. 

The acid of bitterness has with- 
ered some of these propaganda nov- 
els. Their authors have held the 
mirror up to life in the Western 
world and have proceeded to cry out 
and to curse the “wasteland.” It 
would be a tragedy if, in their mo- 
ment of high opportunity, our own 
Catholic writers were to do nothing 
but sneer and slur and satirize our 
time. The Heart of the Matter cries 
shame on a broken, corrupt way of 
life, but the Song of Bernadette is 
like a Good Samaritan pouring into 
wounded hearts the healing oil and 


wine. The latter holds up a posi- 
tive gospel of salvation—and when 
the great Catholic novel is written, 
it will surely bear a close resem- 
blance to this work of Franz Werfel. 


a the novel now has such a 
powerful influence over the popular 
mind, it is no wonder that we wait 
anxiously for the Great Catholic 
novel. But what are the prospects? 
Out of Ireland comes the good news 
of a warm resurgence of Catholic 
literary activity: we hear of the 
bright talent of Francis MacManus, 
Sean O’Faolain, Liam O’Flaherty, 
Bryan MacMahon 
and others. In 
France, young men 
of graceful crafts- 
manship and intense energy are 
carrying the banners of Mauriac, 
Claudel and Bernanos. Britain has 
its Marshall and Greene and Waugh. 
But the waters are so placid here; 
there is no sign of a breeze stirring 
and we Catholics have to look to the 
Old World for the creation of the 
great spiritual novel. 

Not that we have to tear our hair 
out over the state of Catholic litera- 
ture among us. We may wonder 
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why our vast and costly educational 
system has not been more produc- 
tive of literary fruit, but after all, 
belles-lettres is not the most impor- 
tant thing in life. Our Catholic peo- 
ple are still strong in their faith, 
which cannot be said, for instance, 
of France. We do regret that we 
lack a background of Catholic cul- 
ture but the immigrant stage has 
been passed and in God’s good time, 
the harvest will come. The Euro- 
peans have such a long headstart. 

When The Heart of the Matter 
first appeared, some of us felt that 
the day of destiny had dawned: that 
a Briton had given us the long- 
awaited masterpiece. But contro- 
versy began to buzz. The book was 
alternately toasted and roasted and 
now we can confine ourselves to the 
observation that it is a masterpiece 
but not the Great Catholic novel. 

The reception given to Graham 
Greene’s book has raised the ques- 
tion, however, of the differences be- 
tween the reading tastes of Ameri- 
can Catholics and European Catho- 
lics. Maybe we are looking for cer- 
tain requisites that are somewhat 
incomprehensible to our brethren 
across the water. Perhaps the per- 
fect Catholic novel for Europeans 
will not impress us when it is finally 
written, and perhaps we will have 
to wait for that far-off day when 
American Catholic literary talent 
will come to flower. 


To BEGIN with, we are a direct, 
plain-spoken, matter-of-fact people. 
In our daily life we are annoyed by 
sleight-of-hand circumlocutions or 
any kind of verbal obscurity. “Say 
what you want to say and be done 


with it.” But I have noticed in so 
much British writing a tendency to 
play with an idea, to ramble off into 
distracting side topics, to pile up 
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apparently unconnected clauses and 
phrases. I might describe it as a 
clumsy sort of casualness like that 
of a British gentleman cantering to 
a fox hunt and dilating on Shake- 
speare. Perhaps in Britain it is good 
form to “muddle through”: maybe 
it is the wisdom of long experience. 
But the fact is that 
the average Ameri- 
can Catholic wants 
his authors to write 
“straight from the shoulder” in 
clear, definite, concrete words. 
Then, too, the American sometimes 
has difficulty in appreciating the 
complex psychological probings of 
the French writers or the elf-like 
whimsey of certain Irish authors. 

But to return to the question of 
clarity. The Catholic novel ought 
to be unmistakable in its meaning. 
I remember hearing Father John S. 
Kennedy review Graham Greene’s 
much-mooted volume. In a bril- 
liant study of the motivation of the 
characters he pointed out that the 
theme was this: that any man who 
violates the law of God, as Scobie 
did, will put himself on the brink 
of hell—regardless of the emotional 
sophistry he uses to solace his con- 
science. As I listened to Father 
Kennedy I felt that he was adroit- 
ly unraveling a tangled skein and 
no doubt many in the audience see- 
ing the theme unfold, said to them- 
selves, “Why didn’t I see it before!” 
Now it seems to me that precisely 
in this the author has failed. He 
has failed because he did not pre- 
sent his theme with sufficient clar- 
ity to enable the ordinary educated 
Catholic to grasp it. It is still a 
good maxim that the author should 
not only strive to be understood but 
more importantly, strive not to be 
misunderstood. 

Father Harold Gardiner has said 
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that high among the reasons for the 
inferior quality of American Catho- 
lic fiction is the fact that we have 
been so much interested in apolo- 
getic aspects of the faith. If apolo- 
getics is a showing of the reasonable 
grounds for the Catholic faith, it is 
hard to see how a 
Catholic writer could 
touch pen to paper 
without spreading 
the good news of the Gospel. He 
need not jingle his beads or cate- 
chize but he must speak out what 
is in his heart and preach the only 
satisfying solution of the mystery of 
life. 


Fiction and 
Apologetics 


W uernen he uses the word or not, 
he has to write about Baptism—the 
magic key that opens the treasury 
of divine life. Mr. Day in Life With 
Father may consider Baptism as a 
bit of needless ritual and nothing 


more. But the Catholic author sees 
it as the step whereby we become 
partakers of His divinity Who 
deigned to share in our humanity. 
It is the sacrament that transfigures 
the wasteland of this valley of tears 
with a celestial glory. 

The Catholic author, at least im- 
plicitly, has to describe and discuss 
the effects of Baptism. How has it 
affected his characters, how are they 
different from the materialistic pa- 
gans who are unbaptized? 

In a novel there must be an ele- 
ment of conflict: a struggle. A man 
must fight, like Robinson Crusoe, 
against external forces—or like 
Hamlet against the demons within. 
In the Catholic novel he may defend 
either the inner sanctuary of the 
indwelling Holy Spirit or the outer 
sanctuary of the Holy Spirit in the 
Church. We have had too few nov- 
els dealing with the external con- 
flicts and what an abundance of this 
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historical material there is: Pope 
Hildebrand standing up against the 
tyranny of kings, Don John of Aus- 
tria against the Turks, Archbishop 
Stepinac facing the Communists in 
Yugoslavia. 

Most of our Catholic novels have 
dealt with the inner struggle against 
the demons of temptation. The 
kingdom of Heaven suffereth vio- 
lence and only the 
the violent bear it 
away. It is not easy 
to be sober and 
watchful and ready to grapple with 
the demon who goes about like a 
roaring lion. It takes great will- 
power to guard the gates of the in- 
ner sanctuary against the assaults 
of interior temptation. 

Nowit seems to me that one of the 
peculiar features of many Catholic 
novels is that the Catholic charac- 
ters are generally bad Catholics. 
Why does the Catholic have to be a 
Scobie, a fallen priest, a worldly 
monsignor, a pervert? Why does 
he have to go through life in a state 
of mortal sin only to die with a very 
questionable Act of Contrition at the 
end. I should think that the strug- 
gle that is the basis of a novel could 
be fought out on the drawbridge 
without having the demons con- 
stantly streaming back and forth in 
the inner sanctuary. 

If you are going to show the work 
of grace, why not show it really in 
operation, not constantly frustrated 
and desecrated? Why a hero for- 
ever falling into sin: why not an- 
other Christ? Through Baptism, 
the Christian has become a sharer 
in the priesthood of Christ and the 
Passion is imparted to him as if he 
himself had suffered. He has bur- 
ied the old life and risen from the 
cleansing waters to the new glorious 
life in Christ. 
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Yet we find so many Catholic 
characters without will power or 
love, sickly sin-infested animals 
with nothing left but the virtue of 
Faith. The infused virtues have 
been beaten down by gusts of pas- 
sion. Some kind of deus ex machina 
is wheeled into the sick-room and 
the George M. Cohan happy ending 
comes about. The dying man makes 
his Act of Contrition. 

Now a novel is supposed to pos- 
sess verisimilitude to life. It is not 
enough that it be true to life, for the 
events recorded on the police blotter 
actually happen but often seem im- 
probable. Novels must present the 
probable, or should I say, the plausi- 
ble. A death-bed conversion or re- 
pentance is highly improbable. The 
visiting missionary generally warns 
the sinners in the 
parish that it is pre- 
sumptuous to wait 
for the eleventh 
hour before making 
one’s peace with God. There is 
more joy in Heaven over one sin- 
ner doing penance than over ninety- 
nine just who need not penance pre- 
cisely because a death-bed repent- 
ance is a moral miracle and seldom 
happens. We cannot dictate to a 
merciful God whom He may or may 
not pardon, but at the same time we 
know the Scriptural maxim, “as you 
sow so also shall you reap.” An Act 
of Contrition is a dramatic ending 
for a life of sin but a strain on the 
reader’s credulity. 

Instead of a vision of life trans- 
formed by Catholicism, our contem- 
poraries look into the rat-holes of a 
Catholic character’s mind and see 
foulness and sacrilege. Is it un- 
gracious to regret that Mauriac has 
had such a strong influence on our 
younger writers? He confesses that 
he was a Jansenist in spirit. In 
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characters like Thérése, for in- 
stance, he reveals his low estimate 
of human nature. In his God and 


Mammon he claims that there is a 
“vanquished and frustrated vicious- 
ness” even in saintly lives and that 
a novelist’s sole chance of success 
in writing of a saint is to concen- 
trate on the wretched and human 
elements in his character. 


(sven. on the other hand, 
writes: “The Christian is one who 
knows what he i- doing, and where 
he is going, in the midst of beings 
who are far worse than brutes, and 
who no longer know the difference 
between good and evil.” One who 
knows what he is doing and where 
he is going may fall, like David, but 
he will pick himself up and not per- 
severe in sin. A reader wants to put 
trust and confidence in his novel- 
hero and he likes to close the book 
feeling that the fictional figure will 
not relapse into adultery. 

I do not mean to suggest by indi- 
rection that sex is a forbidden land 
for the Catholic novelist. We can 
sympathize with Mauriac when he 
says: “It is difficult not to have a 
choking feeling the 
first time pious re- 
viewers treat you as 
a pornographer and 
accuse you of writing obscenity for 
the sake of making money.” The 
story of the Italian girl who was 
raped and whose assailant repented 
magnificently and was present in 
St. Peter’s on the occasion of her 
beatification—surely this would be 
the stuff for a novel. But the proper 
treatment of sex in a novel demands 
a special purity in the novelist be- 
cause a dirty hand can so easily 
transmute into something devilish 
this sacred power of co-operating 
with God in creation. The angelic 
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virtue can so easily take on the odor 
of rotten flowers. 


A GREAT novel should “do some- 
thing to you.” It should bring 
about a catharsis, a purification. 
You become a witness of an exciting 
spectacle and if the writer is a mas- 
ter, you see your own soul. As a 
result of this self-knowledge your 
unworthy passions, appetites and 
ambitions suffer a purge. But if the 
writer is not himself pure, the effect 
produced by a master-writer is 
downward rather than upward, a 
pollution rather than a purgation. 

Far more important than the 
question of sex is the larger prob- 
lem of the Christian attitude to life. 
The Catholic novelist should reveal 
it in his characters as the effect of 
Baptism on their habits of thought. 
First, there is the attitude toward 
the past. Life cannot be lonely for 
one who has a keen awareness of 
the Communion of Saints. In The 
World, the Flesh and Father Smith 
there is a haunting sense of our con- 
tinuity with the holy men and wom- 
en of the early Christian centuries 
and even with the stalwarts of the 
Old Law. In the Catholic mind, the 
past is certainly prelude. 

The Catholic mind of a charac- 
ter should reveal itself in his atti- 
tude toward the present. Humor 
is the prevailing mood of a Catholic 
face to face with the 
incongruities of life. 
A humorless Catho- 
lic novel is unthink- 
able. We are pil- 
grims who have not here a lasting 
city and we are amused by the little 
people who practice idolatry of 
money or pleasure or power. 


Pilgrims 
Passing 
Through 


Pee. it would seem to me that 
a Catholic novelist should keep the 
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eyes of his characters fixed on the 
other world. Pessimism therefore 
is out of place in a Catholic novel. 
The author may, in moderation, 
present the desolate barrenness of 
the “wasteland” of modern life but 
he should place greater stress on the 
positive aspects of Catholic teach- 
ing. Not that the characters must 
be bubbling optimists blind to ugly 
reality. But they should be pos- 
sessed of a quiet, confident hope. 
As their lives unfold page by page, 
they will sound a note of serenity 
and triumph, as in the last words of 
Sidney Carton: “... it is a far, far 
better rest that I go to than I have 
ever known.” 


_ 
—<>— 
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I. HIs stirring protest against the 
trial of Cardinal Mindszenty, Cardi- 
nal Spellman quoted the words of a 
Hungarian Communist who sang 
Hosanna to the new red god born 
of earth and blood and whose thun- 
der shakes the world. The entire 
trial of the gallant Cardinal was 
characterized by a spirit of evil too 
sinister to be merely human. It had 
the gigantic overtones of a Wag- 
nerian opera: all the wild furies of 
hell swarming together to take away 
the light of the Cardinal’s mind. 

Some time ago he had said to Car- 
dinal Spellman: “My enemies can 
take from me no more than my life 
and that has already been given to 
God.” The witches brewed a foul 
drug at Budapest but that drug 
could not touch his soul which was 
the temple of his eternal life. To 
the eternal Judge he could say with 
the Psalmist: “The Lord is judge 
over the nations: judge me, O Lord, 
according to my righteousness and 
the innocence that is mine.” 





China: Prelude to World War II? 


By ANTHONY T. BousCAREN 


HE Soviet Empire is on the war- 
path in the Far East. The So- 
viet goal there is the same as that 
of its Japanese predecessor-in-ag- 
gression: control of 968,000,000 hu- 
man beings in China, India, Japan, 
Korea, Indo-China, Burma, the 
Dutch East Indies, Siam, and Aus- 
tralia, and of some of the world’s 
richest mineral resources, including 
most of the world’s tin and rubber, 
and almost all its exportable rice. 
China, as the key to this goal, is 
under the most severe attack, while 
the United States and the United 
Nations watch complacently from 
the side lines. The first stage of 
Wor!d War III. may well be under 
way. 

Communist propaganda has 
achieved no greater success than 
on the Chinese question, to the ex- 
tent that the American Govern- 
ment and much of American pub- 
‘lic opinion opposes checking So- 
viet aggression in China, even 
though the United States fought a 
world war to save the same China 
in its own interest against the 
Japanese aggressor in 1941. 





General Chennault asserts that “once 
China has been communized, Russia and 
her satellite Communist states will be free 
to start a third world war in Europe when- 
ever they feel like shooting.” 





The USSR for a time used 
China as a buffer against Japan, 
but in April, 1941, the Soviets con- 
cluded a treaty with Japan, which, 
following the Nazi-Soviet pact of 
August 23, 1939, made Russia a 
member de facto of the Axis. Even 
after June 22, 1941, in spite of the 
fact that Russia was receiving 
American lend-lease, and Ameri- 
can lives and ships were being sac- 
rificed in great number to deliver 
supplies over the Arctic route to 
Murmansk and the Red Army, 
Russia would offer no co-operation 
to the Allies in the Far East. 

In April, 1942, five American air- 
men from the Doolittle raid were 
interned. American planes were 
fired at by Soviet batteries, and 
American fliers were disarmed and 
interned when they were forced to 
land in Russian territory. Soon 250 
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Francisco, and the author of Soviet Satellite States (1948). 
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American airmen were interned in 
a Tashkent detention camp. In 
March, 1944, the Soviet Union 
agreed to give Japan oil from north 
Sakhalin (assigned to Russia by 
the Matsuoka agreement). In 1942 
the American military co-ordinator 
in Russia, General Deane, reported 
that Russia had agreed to allow 
the United States the use of air and 
naval bases in the Maritime Prov- 
inces. In anticipation of this the 
United States sent a steady stream 
of supplies and munitions to So- 
viet Far East destinations, only to 
have the Soviets declare in Decem- 
ber of 1944 that the United States 
could not have the use of these 
bases. 


A: THE Cairo Conference of 1943, 
the Chinese Government had been 
promised the return of all terri- 
tory seized by the Japanese, but 
Roosevelt broke his Cairo promise 
at Yalta in 1945 by bribing Russia 
to come into the Pacific war, when 
he promised her Chinese territory 
without the knowledge or consent 
of China. Roosevelt’s desire to 
bring Russia into the Pacific war 
at the expense of China was based 
on the false assumption that the 
Pacific Allies needed Soviet mili- 
tary co-operation to defeat Japan. 

At Yalta the following conces- 
sions were made to the Soviets: 
(1) Their predominance in Mon- 
golia was recognized de facto; (2) 
The Chinese port of Dairen was to 
be an international port but Soviet 
“pre-eminent interests” were recog- 
nized. The city was supposed to 
revert to Chinese sovereignty. Port 
Arthur, the other key port of the 
Liaotung peninsula was to be 
leased to the Soviet Union as a 
naval base; (3) The Chinese East- 
ern and Southern railways were to 


be jointly operated by a Soviet- 
Chinese company, but again the 
fatal formula of Soviet “pre-emi- 
nent interests” was inserted. 

In return for these gifts Russia 
promised to enter the war no later 
than three months after the Ger- 
man surrender. At the Potsdam 
Conference the Soviets insisted that 
the United States force China to 
agree to these odious conditions, 
which the United States did. This 
led to the Sino-Russian agreement 
of August 14, 1945. In this pact 
the Russians promised to get out 
of Manchuria three months after 
the Japanese defeat, and to recog- 
nize the Nationalist Government as 
the only government of China. 
The USSR finally entered the Pa- 
cific war on August 8th, but par- 
ticipated only for six days, as Japan 
surrendered on the 14th. This was 
one of the cheapest territorial ac- 
quisitions that any country has 
ever gotten, and it marked the be- 
ginning of the attack on independ- 
ent China. 


Tue CHINESE Communist role in 
the battle to defend China from 
Japan was insignificant. As Mao 
Tse-tung declared: “Our policy 
should be 70% expansion, 20% 
dealing with the Kuomintang, and 
10% resisting Japan.” During the 
war the Chinese Communists kept 
their own forces largely intact, to 
be used against the Nationalists, 
and fought no major engagement 
with the Japanese. Lin Yutang has 
said that for every Jap killed by 
the Communists, they killed five 
Chinese Government soldiers. In 
July and August, 1943, while the 
Government armies were locked in 
mortal combat with the Japanese 
invader, the Communists attacked 
them in the rear in Shantung. 
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In 1944, Henry Wallace was dis- 
patched to China by the American 
Government to make a report which 
was to be the basis of future Amer- 
ican policy in China. He praised 
the Communists and damned the 
Nationalists and urged what the 
Soviet Union urged—a coalition 
government. Arrangements were 
made between Stalin and Roose- 
velt to send correspondents to the 
Chinese Communist capital of 


Yenan, where they were given the 
typical Soviet-type conducted tour, 
so that the world could be told of 
the attractiveness of that regime. 


Zen marked the beginning of the 
Soviet-inspired pro-Chinese Com- 
munist and anti-Nationalist propa- 
ganda which has been of so much 
aid to Soviet foreign policy. Lead- 
ing the play here was Owen Latti- 
more, who declared that the Soviet 
Union “stands for democracy.” 
Edgar Snow stated: “The Soviet 
Union cannot have any expansion- 
ist tendencies.” General Stilwell, 
Harrison Forman and others took 
up the pro-Chinese Communist line, 
which was soon echoed in the pub- 
lications Amerasia, and in the Far 
Eastern Survey (the latter put out 
under the auspices of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations). 

On the basis of the Wallace re- 
port, successive American repre- 
sentatives Patrick Hurley—in the 
early stages of these negotiations— 
and George Marshall sought to per- 
suade Chiang into a coalition with 
the Communists. Negotiations 
broke down, however, in 1945 when 
the Communists refused to yield 
part of their army, and to allow a 
Supreme Military Committee of one 
Nationalist, one Communist, and 
one American to direct the con- 
solidation of the two armies. The 
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United States did succeed to the 
point of forcing Chiang Kai-shek 
to send a Communist representa- 
tive to the San Francisco Confer- 
ence in 1945. 


Tax YALTA agreement and the 
Japanese surrender played into the 
hands of the Chinese Communists. 
Manchuria and the Liaotung penin- 
sula were detached from China and 
the Chinese Red Army was built 
up by the Soviets for a final as- 
sault on the Government. When 
the Soviet Red Army entered Man- 
churia, it began the work of indus- 
trial removal to the Soviet Union: 
heavy machinery, tools, grinders, 
huge dynamos, hundreds of tur- 
bines, generators and rolling stock 
were removed. The American Repa- 
rations Commission which visited 
Manchuria in June, 1946, put the 
damage at over two billions. The 
Chinese Communists praised this 
looting of China’s arsenal and the 
Soviet seizure of the Manchurian 
railways and economy. 

To consolidate their work and 
to build up the Chinese Commu- 
nists, the Soviets stayed in Man- 
churia well beyond the three month 
deadline. All foreigners were ex- 
pelled by September, 1945, and 
Chinese Government Army officers 
imprisoned. The Iron Curtain was 
down. Officially no Chinese Com- 
munists were allowed into Man- 
churia, but in July, 1946, Pravda 
admitted that in Manchuria there 
were growing “people’s armies un- 
der Communist leadership.” From 
the USSR arrived well-armed Chi- 
nese exile-émigrés. The Chinese 
Government was not permitted to 
enter Manchuria, in spite of the 
Sino-Russian agreement of August 
14, 1945. The only Manchurian 
city into which Government troops 
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were allowed was Mukden, and this 
as blackmail to permit the Red 
Army to stay in Manchuria beyond 
the three month limit. 

All the while the Red Army was 
quietly incorporating Korea into 
the Soviet Empire. It stayed in 
Manchuria until May, 1946, to in- 
sure that it would come under the 
control of the Chinese Commu- 
nists, and to get the machinery to 
the Soviet Union. Even after the 
withdrawal, Russian administrators 
remained, especially to operate the 
Manchurian railway system, and 
to control the Liaotung peninsula. 


= CHINESE Communists built 
up their army between August, 
1945, and May, 1946, greatly helped 
by the Marshall-imposed truce. 
Aided by Korean, Japanese and 
Mongolian recruits, and education- 
al and military advisors from the 
USSR, a new strong Chinese Red 
Army was trained and armed, part 
of it in the Soviet Union. Most of 
the top officers were schooled in 
Soviet military academies and at 
the Sun Yat-sen University in 
Moscow. 

Direct Soviet aid to the Chinese 
Communists was mentioned by 
The New York Times of November 
20, 1946, and November 29, 1948, 
by the United Press of July 4, 1947, 
and the Associated Press of June 
24, 1947. The principal aid given 
consisted of Japanese arms and 
arsenals. The United States co- 
operated by diverting large amounts 
of UNRRA supplies to Chinese Com- 
munists. 

In Manchuria the United States 
Consul General was refused admis- 
sion into Harbin, and the Danish 
Consul ejected, but the Soviet Con- 
sul General was free to perform his 
duties. The Sino-Soviet treaty of 
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August, 1945, had allowed joint 
control of the Manchurian rail- 
roads, but the Soviets saw to it that 
the designated Chinese officials 
never got to their posts. The port 
of Dairen has never been opened to 
the shipping of nations other than 
the Soviet Union, nor has its ad- 
ministration been returned to the 
Chinese. 


a GeorGE C. MARSHALL af- 
fected a truce between the Chinese 
Government and the Communists 
in January, 1946, but this truce did 
not extend to Manchuria until 
March. In the interim the Red 
Army capitalized in building up 
the Chinese Communist armies 
there. Christopher Rand, writing 
in the New York Herald Tribune 
of June 13, 1947, declared: “The 
Communists were no match for the 
Government troops as has been 
proved at the battle of Szepingkai 
in the spring of 1946. Most observ- 
ers think that Government troops 
could easily have taken the Com- 
munist Manchurian capital of Har- 
bin. They were prevented from 
doing so by the truce imposed dur- 
ing General George C. Marshall’s 
attempt to mediate the civil war.” 
In November, 1947, the Comin- 
form for the Far East met at Har- 
bin to plan a Soviet Co-Prosperity 
Sphere of Chinese, Mongols, Ko- 
reans and Japanese. 

During his mission, General 
Marshall could do nothing to pre- 
vent Soviet aid to the Communists, 
but he could and did bring pressure 
to bear on the Government. To 
bend Chiang Kai-shek to his will, 
he used a form of pressure that was 
potentially as damaging to the se- 
curity of the United States as it was 
to the immediate security of China. 
He cut the military supplies of the 
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Chinese Government armies. In 
the early summer of 1946, to force 
President Chiang Kai-shek to take 
Communists into the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, General Marshall had the 
State Department refuse to give 
licenses for the export of arms to 
China. Thus he prevented the Chi- 
nese Government from buying mu- 
nitions in America. Marshall con- 
fessed to the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs on February 20, 
1948, that “it was in effect an em- 
bargo on military supplies.” 

From the summer of 1946 to the 
end of February, 1948, except for 
some ammunition left in China by 
our Navy and Marines, the Chinese 
Army did not receive one single 
cartridge or single shell. In the 
field of aviation General Marshall’s 
actions were even more damaging. 
In September, 1946, he deliberate- 
ly broke the contract of the Amer- 
ican Government to deliver to the 
Chinese Government “planes to 
maintain eight and one-third air 
groups for three years,” and spare 
parts to cover replacements and 
ammunition, and materials needed 
for ground services during the same 
period. From September, 1946, to 
March, 1948, not a single combat 
plane was delivered to China under 
this agreement. 


D ESPITE the Soviet-inspired propa- 
ganda of American military aid to 
the hard-pressed Chinese Govern- 
ment, this aid has been virtually 
non-existent until the spring of 
1948, and very little has reached 
China since then, this in part due 
to the Pacific longshoremen strike. 
As of December 7, 1948, American 
military aid to China was running 
under one-third of that to the far 
smaller and more easily defended 
countries of Greece and Turkey. 
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At the end of October, 1948, @ 
Chinese Ministry of Defense spokes- 
man declared that due to American 
red tape and obstructionism in cer- 
tain quarters, not a single thing 
from an eighty-eight million dollar 
aid fund had been delivered. The 
United States was so busy locking 
up the front door to Soviet aggres- 
sion that it left the back door wide 
open. 


Sanaren D. WortH Cuark, of 
Idaho, special consultant to the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, 
issued in November, 1948, a report 
based on his finglings in China which 
suggested a detailed and complete 
military and feonomi aid program 
under Amefican supervision and 
control to stop Soviet Far Eastern 
aggression. Clark reported that 
Chiang Kai-shek was willing to ac- 
cept close American military super- 
vision, and that he would make es- 
sential political and social reforms 
of which he had already made 
some, and would make others when 
peace was restored. 

If China, or at least south China, 
can be saved by aid on the scale 
projected by Clark, the price is not 
too high. It is far less than we 
thought it worth spending to keep 
China in the war against Japan. 
It is infinitesimal compared with 
the probable cost of allowing the 
Soviets to occupy China and the 
Far East. What logic is there in 
fighting tooth and nail to save in- 
dependent China in our own inter- 
est against one aggressor, only to 
turn her over to another? 

In addition to the recommenda- 
tions of Senator Clark, Roger Lap- 
ham, chief of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration’s mission 
to China, has urged increased mili- 
tary and economic aid, as has Wil- 
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liam Bullitt, who has made several 
extensive on-the-spot surveys of 
the Chinese problem; his most re- 
cent report, made in January, 1949, 
outlined an American military aid 
program to hold the Yangtze line 
and save southeast Asia. 


 —— apologists insist that the 
Chinese Government is corrupt and 
must reform itself before any aid 
is extended; pro-Nazis said the 
same thing about Austria in 1938, 
and about Poland in 1939. Decisions 
in international affairs can never 
be made in a vacuum. A choice 
between alternatives must often be 
made, especially when one’s own 
security or world peace is at stake. 
In 1941 the British Government ex- 
tended aid to an authoritarian 
Greek Government, not because 
Britain necessarily agreed with this 
government, but because it was be- 
ing attacked by a far greater evil 
—the Nazi military machine. 

Let the Soviet apologists recall 
that the United States extended all 
out aid to the USSR during World 
War II., which was as absolute a 
dictatorship as the world has ever 
known, whose economic system is 
based on a slave labor army of fif- 
teen million, but there was no in- 
sistence that the Soviet Govern- 
ment should reform itself before 
the aid was extended. 

This same Chinese Government 
which is under attack today, was 
given aid without question in 
World War II., not because we nec- 
essarily agreed with it, but because 
it was the only bulwark against 
Japanese Far Eastern aggression, 
and an ally of the Western World. 
The situation now is in its essen- 
tials no different than it was then; 
the aggressor has merely changed 
names. To appease the Soviets and 
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their lunatic fringe adherents in 
the United States by not aiding 
China, is to make more possible a 
Soviet victory in World War III. 

With China gone and the whole 
Far Eastern coast in Soviet hands, 
America’s position in the Pacific 
would be most precarious, and mil- 
lions would have to be spent to pro- 
tect American-occupied Japan. 
With the Schnorkel-type subma- 
rine and long range bombers carry- 
ing deadly weapons of destruction, 
the Soviets do not need a power- 
ful fleet to launch attacks in the 
Pacific. 


Tue CHINESE Government, like 
any government in wartime, has to 
be authoritarian, but at least 
through it there is a possibility of 
extending political and economic 
democracy, and of building a 
peaceful Far East. There is no such 
possibility in a Chinese Communist 
regime. The Nationalist Govern- 
ment grants opposition parties such 
as the Democratic Socialists and 
the Young China Party full and 
free play, and these opposition po- 
litical parties hold 260 seats in the 
National Assembly and _ seventy- 
five seats in the Legislative Yuan. 
Both these parties have declared 
through their leaders that the prin- 
ciples enunciated by Sun Yat-sen 
could never be realized in a coali- 
tion regime which included Com- 
munists, and could only be realized 
by parties whose first allegiance is 
to China. 

The Government has done far 
more in the way of genuine land 
reform than have the Communists. 
In much of Nationalist China a 
twenty-five per cent reduction in 
land rent has been decreed, with a 
year’s exemption from the pay- 
ment of the land tax. Farm loans 
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have been extended and many 
large estates broken up into work- 
able agricultural units. In Novem- 
ber, 1947, elections were held by 
the 250 millions in free China to a 
National Assembly which drew up 
a democratic constitution for the 
Chinese Republic, and elected its 
officers. 

China has many imperfections, 
but what nation hasn’t? The Na- 
tionalist Government is the legal 
Government of China, one of the 
most valiant of the United Nations 
during World War II., and a mem- 
ber of the United Nations Security 
Council. To stand by while this 
Government is overrun by the So- 
viet aggressor as the first phase of 
World War III. is to violate all that 
the UN Charter stands for. This is 
the sort of problem which the UN 
should act promptly upon, through 
Articles 51 and 52 if necessary. 
The experiences at Munich, Te- 
heran, Yalta and Potsdam indicate 
that appeasement of dictators who 
threaten world peace leads only 
to war, with the appeaser at the 
greater disadvantage. The democ- 
racies in the ’30’s wanted peace at 
any price and they got war at a 
heavy price later on. History does 
not forgive those who do not learn 
its lessons. 

The Chinese problem is today 
primarily military. There can be 
no reform until the Soviet pressure 
on free China is ended. General 
MacArthur defined the issue when 
he said: “The international aspect 
of the Chinese problem has become 
somewhat beclouded by demands 
for internal reform. Desirable as 
such reform may be, its impor- 
tance is but secondary to the issue 
of civil strife now engulfing the 
land. Underlying all issues in 
China is now the military problem. 
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Until it is resolved, little can be ex- 
pected toward internal rehabilita- 
tion.” 

To these might be added the 
words of Claire Chennault: “If we 
fail to give China military support 
it will be the greatest failure of 
American foreign policy in all our 
history. The Russians are not will- 
ing to make Hitler’s mistake; they 


will not move against us until their 


eastern flank is secure. In my opin- 
ion China is the key to world peace 
—or to victory if a third world war 
is precipitated.” 


A ComMMUNIST China means an- 
other colony in the Soviet Empire.! 
The Chinese Communists are no 
more mere agrarian reformers than 
were the Czech Communists, and a 
coalition government in China 


would have the same result it had 
in Czechoslovakia. Mao Tse-tung, 


writing in the Cominform magazine 
published in Bucharest in Novem- 
ber, 1948, scoffed at the idea of 
any “middle road” or “third road” 
between Communism and democ- 
racy as “utter hypocrisy.” Prais- 
ing the thirty-first anniversary of 
the Soviet Revolution he declared: 
“We hail the constant strengthen- 
ing of the USSR, bulwark of world 
peace and democracy . . . the world 
revolutionary front has defeated 
Fascist Germany, Italy and Japan 
... after the victory of the second 
World War American Imperialism 
and its running dogs replaced Fas- 
cism and are menacing the whole 
world.” Mao then called on all 
“revolutionary forces” throughout 


1 As we go to press the Chinese Nationalists 
under Acting President Li Tsung-jen have sig- 
nified their willingness to negotiate on the 
basis of the eight-point peace terms laid down 
by Mao Tse-tung, Communist leader. Retiring 
President Chiang Kai-shek, however, is build- 
ing up reserves on the island of Formosa and 
still hopes for aid from the United States. 
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the world to unite behind the So- 
viet Union against the United 
States. 

Mao knows that there are in the 
United States many groups and 
individuals who will co-operate 
wittingly or unwittingly to extend 
the Soviet Empire to include China 
and the entire Far East. With their 
aid, the Soviet Empire will then 
embrace a total of 1,160 million 
people—more than half the world, 
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and will be closer to world domi- 
nation than Hitler ever had hope 
of being. 

In 1938, Neville Chamberlain, 
speaking of Czechoslovakia, said: 
“How can we help such a far away 
country about which we know so 
little,” and signed the Munich 
agreement, as Hitler looked on 
with anticipation. Have we, and 
are we making the same mistake in 
China? 


Boston Irish —1949 


By HERBERT A. KENNY 


Ou, I was baptized in Roxbury 
And I’ll die on Beacon Hill 

And I'll leave a house in Manchester 
To my daughter in my will. 


My son shall be loyal to Loyola’s sons 
And study on Newton heights 

And shop in a stall in Faneuil Hall 
And argue on human rights. 


I'll read my Boyle O’Reilly 

Where Channing’s challenge rang 
And pray in a nasal Latin 

With muted Yankee twang. 


They can bury me near the Dedham line 
Where Hecker found the faith 

With pudding stone for my monument 
And sumac for my wreath. 





My Uncle From Australia 


By KATHLEEN HAYES 


Of pee Tim came home from Aus- 
tralia, after twenty-five years’ 
profitable exile, and my mother 
wasn’t too thankful. 

My father was pensioned from 
the British Navy, at that same time, 
and we anticipated a bit of trouble 
trying to adjust to another man in 
the house. Everybody knows naval 
pensioners are a little peculiar. 
The man was a husband and a fa- 
ther, however, and we tried to be 
tolerant. 

An Australian, who hadn’t had 
the sense to marry and make a 
home for himself, was a different 
cup of tea. My mother took a dim 
view of her brother-in-law. 

He was, doubtless, full of strange 
food fancies, “like your Aunt Kate 
from Boston, always regretting 
grapefruit, and ’twas a pity Boston 
wasn’t another trunk, she could 
have brought it with her,” said 
mother. “I hope the man has his 
religion, at least. Australia is a 
big country and you could be on 
one of those sheep farms in Bris- 
bane, from year’s end to year’s end, 
and never see a priest!” 


My mother might not know a lot 
about the topography of Australia, 
but she was right about one thing. 
Uncle Tim had lost his religion. 
He didn’t seem to miss it and we 
grew fond of him, but people 
talked. 

Father Dave, mother’s brother, 
counseled prayer and fortitude. 
“Tim seems harmless but people 
will talk. Ill remember him in 
every Mass.” 

“That’s nice and cozy for you,” 
said mother. “You'll be up There, 
saying Them, and I'll be hearing 
the whispers in the chapel-yard!” 


My FATHER, who fulfilled no 
prophecy and was as easy around 
the house as an old shoe, remained 
untroubled. After many long years 
in the British Navy, Fate could not 
harm him! Wasn’t he pensioned 
and in Ireland? 

But mother continued to fret and 
some of the women in the village 
were a bother. 

“Doesn’t Tim come to ten o’clock 
Mass with you?” they asked, after 
that first, terrible Sunday. 


Kathleen Hayes was born in the village of Union Hall, in the 
parish of Myross, Co. Cork, the scene of her story, and like 
all good Irishmen has doubtless woven some fantasy with her 
facts. But real or honorary, Uncle Tim is quite a character. 
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“He’s an early riser,” said moth- 
er, and let it go at that. 

“Please God! they'll think he 
went to the first Mass in Leap,” 
she told my father, hopefully. 

“How would he get there?” my 
father inquired, and he pointed 
out, “Tim hates walking and we 
haven’t a horse. Maybe, if he'd 
brought a kangaroo with him, he 
could jump the five miles, like the 
priest that place is named after, 
when Cromwell was hunting him. 
But, cheer up! Tim will be better 
before he’s twice married.” 

“Fat chance he has of that,” said 
mother. “People don’t go around 
marrying heathens.” 

The cause of the commotion was 
as cool as a pan of buttermilk. 
Uncle Tim had neglected his small 
prayers, in the struggle to raise the 
most wool in New South Wales, but 
he had a set of rules boiled down 
for himself to a little something he 
called, “live and let live!” 

“It’s a pity ’tisn’t killing the peo- 
ple he is,” said mother, when he 
expounded this creed to Father 
Dave. 

“With the heart we believe unto 
justice, but with the mouth confes- 
sion is made unto salvation,” Fa- 
ther Dave quoted, hoping St. Paul 
would exert a bit of influence. But, 
no grace was vouchsafed Uncle 
Tim. He pounced on the word 
“confession,” extracted it from the 
context like a painful wisdom tooth, 
and managed to put so much scorn 
into it we could see he misunder- 
stood Father Dave, entirely. 

“God help us, the man is very 
far-gone!” said mother. 


To GIVE him his due, he was a 
man of parts and of fine presence. 
Australia had been kind to his red 
hair, and a good tailor had found 
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inspiration in his six feet of bone 
and muscle. His fortune was safe 
in Commonwealth Consolidateds, 
Limited, and he was generous, as 
only a rich, bachelor uncle can be, 
to six newly-discovered nieces. His 
tall tales about Australia made Ire- 
land look like very small potatoes, 
and we were heroines in school, 
having such a fabulous uncle. 

In those dear, dead days of the 
nineteen-twenties, the saga of the 
self-made man was engaged in its 
brief flirtation with folklore. The 
women liked him and he returned 
the compliment. More than one 
cherished a little daydream, in 
which he was led back to the Fold 
and down the aisle. 

I wouldn’t be telling this story 
in the present company, much less 
any other, if Uncle Tim didn’t re- 
vert to the Faith. Let it be under- 
stood that he did. Politics or na- 
tional calamities played no part in 
his reversion. The human instru- 
ments, employed by Providence, 
were my precious sister, Ellen 
Brigid, and a little widow named 
Molly Geraghty. 

Ellen Brigid was very smart in 
school, and a great trial around 
the house. The teachers were de- 
lighted with her brains. They told, 
fondly, how she amazed Bishop 
Kelly when he came to the parish 
for the Confirmation examinations. 
His Lordship’s comment on my sis- 
ter’s scholarship was a contem- 
plative, “Glory be to God! And for 
what design of Providence, was 
such a command of the Catechism 
bestowed on a freckled, pug-nosed, 
little girl, who could not qualify 
for Holy Orders?” Wrong was 
wrong to Ellen Brigid. She never 
compromised with the Devil and 
she slew a dragon, for righteous- 
ness, every day. 
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M"** GERAGHTY was a woman 
with a past. As pasts go, it was 
more geographic in scope than 
scandalous in nature, but it caused 
a collective eyebrow to quirk in the 
village of Union Hall. The poor 
woman, in the innocence of her 
youth, had married for love. Ma- 
ture wisdom, in Union Hall, main- 
tains that marriages are made in 
Heaven, after being carefully ar- 
ranged by experts best fitted to deal 
with the economic and social de- 
tails. But Molly had a red head, 
too. Unlike Uncle Tim’s, it held no 
flair for high finance, and was filled 
with romantic notions. She set her 
heart on an acrobat in Cudahy’s 
Circus. He was an artist among 


acrobats, and was billed, indeed, 
as “Geraghty the Great Gyrator.” 
She was bound she’d marry him, 
and elope she would, if parental 
consent were withheld! What could 
they do but put the best face pos- 


sible on it to the village? 

The ink was hardly dry on our 
parish register, when Molly was 
off on the sawdust trail. She toured 
the Provinces of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland 
—as the geographies of her day de- 
scribed that little finity in the West- 
ern Ocean—and the glittering capi- 
tals of the continent. Geraghty, 
God rest the man’s soul, missed the 
net one night playing to some 
crowned heads in Monte Carlo. 
Molly came home to dry her eyes. 

She hadn’t another tear left in 
her when Uncle Tim bade good-by 
to Australia. “You can’t find grief 
for everything!” she was fond of 
saying, and who doubts the wis- 
dom of that? 

Next to my mother, we loved 
Molly more than any woman in the 
world. She could sing a song, play 
the accordion, dance a reel and 
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turn the heel of a sock. Uncle Tim 
was holding the yarn for her, be- 
fore you could say, “knit one, purl 
one,” and she was winding him 
around her little finger in the mean- 
time. 


Merve was pleased. She was 
fond of Molly, and she wasn’t with- 
out a spark of hope for Uncle Tim. 
A nice, witty little woman was all 
he needed to lead him back to the 
altar rail, and a good, steady man 
would settle Molly down. 

But she didn’t include the Devil 
in her calculations, and he was 
strong. Though Uncle Tim wanted 
to marry Molly, in God’s good time, 
he showed no desire to go to Father 
Dave and make his soul. He talked, 
instead, of the expediency of spe- 
cial licenses, the proximity of Eng- 
land, and the anonymity to be 
found there. And he had the 
money. 

Mother was worried. Molly had 
been misguided once, and maybe 
she could be again? We were heart- 
scalded over it. 

Father Dave warned Ellen Brigid. 
“I don’t want any poll-parrot reci- 
tations out of you about affinity, 
consanguinity, or the decrees of 
the Council of Trent pertaining to 
clandestine marriages. Keep your 
little gob out of it!” A man who 
needed spiritual regeneration as 
sorely as Uncle Tim, wasn’t to be 
tackled by a thirteen-year-old neo- 
phyte in the Seventh book. 

“There will be no couple of words 
mumbled over me in some hole-and- 
corner in England,” Molly assured 
us. Nothing would suit her now 
but a grand big wedding, “‘with one 
of ye to stand up for me. No, I’m 
not saying which one, yet!” Molly 
was willing, whenever Uncle Tim 
could see the light. There they 
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were. One couldn’t give an inch to 
the other. 


Gop Is good and sends distrac- 
tions in time of trouble. Cudahy’s 
Circus came back to the village, 
and Molly was hospitable to old 
friends. 

We learned something about cir- 
cus people in that week or two. The 
clown, O’Shaughnessy, was a com- 
ical man even when he wasn’t 
working. Cudahy had a vague 
stomach disorder and ate a lot of 
milk puddings. The books we read 
hadn’t prepared us for the likes of 
those. We expected another Pagli- 
acci, and a circus owner who was 
addicted to Hennessey’s Brandy or, 
at least, Guinness’s Stout. 

Uncle Tim conducted himself 
with civilized decorum at Molly’s 
tea-parties and little soirees, for the 
representatives of the gentle art of 
entertainment. He gave O’Shaugh- 
nessy no odds, but dismissed Cuda- 
hy from the running as “that bil- 
ious old bloke!” His attitude was 
one of amused tolerance. 

Tolerance is a fine thing, but to 
a man in love it may prove a snare 
and a delusion. 

In our book, good and evil were 
grappling for Uncle Tim’s soul, but 
the village gossips didn’t see it that 
way. They were too busy marry- 
ing Molly off to Cudahy. O’Shaugh- 
nessy was in their play too. He 
was cast in the traditional role of 
Troubadour, but without the chiv- 
alric overtones and half notes. A 
nod here, a wink there, and words 
were spoken one could only, char- 
itably, hope were made a matter 
of confession. 

“Tll face them out,” 
stormed to mother. 
wrong me like that.” 

“I'd try on no cap that didn’t fit 


Molly 
“They'll not 
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me and gratify such creatures,” 
mother advised her. 

To this moment, I’m convinced 
Molly and Uncle Tim would have 
gone their separate ways, in lone- 
liness, if the biggest gossip and 
scold in the village hadn’t come to 
our house one Wednesday—mar- 
ket-day, with a lot of little hints. 
Nothing right out, mind you, but 
the seed was being sown and if we 
wanted wind for the words she was 
ready to give it to us. Her name 
was Katie Carmody and her tongue 
was a scourge. 

Common courtesy keeps me from 
telling you what Katie had to say. 
It cannot be repeated, anyway, for 
fear of repercussions from various 
organizations throughout the land, 
and because it was a slander on a 
fine woman. Mother tried to divert 
Katie’s bad-mind with tea and a 
bit of circumlocution, but Ellen 
Brigid sailed into Kate and annihi- 
lated her with the grand eloquence 
of the Penny Catechism. 


Few CAN’T beat the Irish Cate- 


chism for fine English. It is a des- 
tiny reserved by God for the Gael 
to chasten the British and admon- 
ish them, in their alien, enforced 
tongue, while cherishing the old re- 
ligion. But I’m coming before my 
story. I was telling you how my 
sister, Ellen Brigid, sent Katie Car- 
mody from the door, like St. Pat- 
rick sent the snakes into the At- 
lantic Ocean. 

“Mrs. Carmody,” she asked, and 
we let her have her say, “which 
Commandment is Molly breaking?” 

Uncle Tim took a long look into 
his brandy-and-soda. My father 
knocked the ashes from his pipe 
and cocked an ear at his favorite 
daughter. Katie took a cup of tea 
with three lumps of sugar. 
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“The doctor thinks I’m drinking 
too much of it,” she told us, “but 
dead with tay and dead without, I 
always say. ‘Will you listen to the 
child?’” She looked around our 
kitchen and claimed adult indul- 
gence, but she didn’t get it. “Sure 
*tis not my place to judge. I’m just 
alluding to the subject.” 

“Your allusions trouble my 
niece,” Uncle Tim reminded her, 
before mother had time to step into 
the breach. “The girls have great 
regard for Molly.” 

“Now, Tim,” she replied, with 
what I can only describe as a 
knowing purr, “a word to the wise 
is sufficient. Yourself is a man of 
the world!” 

“Coming from you, Katie,” he 
answered, “that’s a very dubious 
distinction.” 

Ellen Brigid rallied to her ally. 
“There’s no doubt in my mind, 
about the Commandment Mrs. Car- 
mody is breaking. It is the Eighth,” 
and she went on to make a speech 
about “backbiting, calumny, de- 
traction, rash judgment and bear- 
ing false witness against a neigh- 
bor.” 


Kare CARMODY was never so in- 
sulted in her life, “and by a slip 
of child who had just received her 
slap on the cheek from the Bishop. 
A priest’s niece, whose parents 
should check her and not let her 
abuse a God-fearing woman who 
was always ready to do a hand’s 
turn for a neighbor!” She was gath- 
ering all her forces for a frontal 
assault when Uncle Tim silenced 
her, and astonished us, with a bit 
of the Catechism that had lain dor- 
mant, and verbatim, in his uncon- 
scious for years. 

“I was a great lad with that 
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he was so carried away he broke 
one of our good tumblers, but 
mother forgave him with a glance. 
“Whosoever shall offend in one,” 
he recited, and we hung on his 
every word, “is become guilty of all. 
That is,” he elucidated with a clar- 
ity that surely, by the lightest 
touch of grace, gained a Plenary 
Indulgence for the languishing soul 
of some departed teacher, “the ob- 
servance of the other Command- 
ments will not avail him to salva- 
tion.” 

“The help of God,” said mother, 
“fs nearer than the door.” And 
Katie nearly took the door with 
her on her way out, “and, never 
fear, she’d not darken it, again!” 

“God bless the hearers and where 
*tis told,” said mother. “More 
power to your memory, my lad,” 
she told Uncle Tim. “Now I know 
where Ellen Brigid gets it from. 
The two of ye certainly planted that 
old geranium!” 

“T’ve given Katie and her kind 
plenty to say,” was all Uncle Tim 
had to offer. 

“You never did beat me at the 
Catechism, Tim,” my father put an 
oar in, “and I recall something 
about our obligation to come to the 
defense of the Faith, as often as 
God’s honor, our own spiritual 
good, or our neighbor’s edification 
requires it. I’m behind your claim, 
Tim, to one condition fulfilled. 
No mistake about it, Katie was edi- 
fied.” 

“Levitated is the word,” said 
Father Dave, coming to pay his 
evening call. “I met the creature, 
and she was floating down the 
boreen. God forgive me, when she’s 
in that state I’m more inclined to 
blame the Old Boy, himself, than 
look around for her Guardian An- 


Catechism, myself,” he said, andgel. What sent her scurrying?” 
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“Herself and Ellen Brigid didn’t 
see eye to eye about the Eighth Com- 
mandment,” mother told him. “But 
it took my brave Tim to confirm it 
for her.” 

“The Eighth imposes great hard- 
ships on a woman with a tongue 
like Katie’s,” Father Dave sighed. 
“Tim,” he brightened up, “if you 
have any diffidence about coming 
to see me, and you look like a man 
who might be going somewhere, 
there’s a very up-to-date Canon in 
the town. He’s a little too urbane, 
for my taste, but a good man, by 
all accounts, a sound man.” 

“Tl take my chances with you, 
Dave,” Uncle Tim replied, with the 
bravado of a man contemplating a 
dose of salts. 


W uen WE were left to ourselves, 
my father said to mother, “isn’t it 
about time Molly learned to com- 
pose herself? A bit of sedateness 
never hurt a woman yet!” 

“Leave that to Tim, now,” she 
replied. “When they come back,” 
she told us, with what I’ve always 
thought was a fine, comprehensive 
sweep, “or come in, they’re in- 
clined to believe that nobody knows 
the bounds’ fences of Heaven, as 
they do. God love us all, they’re 
that proud!” 

How right mother was, time and 
wedding bells were to prove! 

Invested with the new dignity of 
man o’ the house, his ego inflated 
with Molly’s soft references to 
“himself” and his creed, forever 
reconciled to Father Dave’s, Uncle 
Tim gave the neighbors a few more 
surprises. 

When this century was young 


and innocent, the weaving of home- 
spun had been a comfortable side 
line of our people. But, and Fa- 
ther Dave proved it to Uncle Tim, 
“the uncharitable competition of 
the big looms killed it. The old 
order changeth,” Father Dave con- 
ceded, “but, wouldn’t it be grand 
if we could salvage a bit of the best 
of it? The woman at the spinning- 
wheel, the carder and the weaver 
haven’t a chance anymore. We 
need a co-operative in Union Hall, 
and I need a man to put the idea 
into the heads of the fishermen- 
farmers. They listen, very polite- 
ly, when I tell them they’re selling 
honey and buying sweets, but they 
won’t squander half-a-crown, or an 
ounce of energy on what they call, 
‘Father’s harebrained schemes that 
he got out of all them books!’ You 
may get their ear, Tim. You’re a 
practical man, and didn’t you take 
a wilderness and make it bloom! 
Between the dreamers and the do- 
ers, we'll put Union Hall on the 
map, and some day, with the help 
of God, our tweed will rub shoul- 
ders with the best, at the Dublin 
Horse Show!” 


W usar couLD Uncle Tim do with 
a challenge like that, but make the 
Union Hall Co-Operative the admi- 
ration of the civilized world? Be- 
fore the war, men came all the way 
from Nova Scotia and Denmark 
to get ideas from it. And Uncle 
Tim is known, not as Tim-the-re- 
turned-Australian-who-never-said- 
his-prayers! but far and wide, af- 
fectionately, and notwithstanding a 
certain amount of criticism from 
the opposition, as Timmie Co-Op. 





The Lamp of Undying Fire 


By Howarp R. PAtcH 


ROBABLY Newman’s reply to 
Kingsley’s misguided accusa- 
tions has fixed the general pattern 
for accounts of the pilgrimage in- 
to the Church. Too often these 
stories sound the note of apology 
when they should !ead off with a 
triumphant “Incipit Vita Nuova.” 
Probably too the friends one leaves 
behind, the method of saying fare- 
well as if all their protests no long- 
er have meaning (and indeed for 
the most part they have not), the 
seeming repudiation of all that 
they have held dear, the adoption 
of what appears to be a complete 
denial of all that they have per- 
ceived, contribute to the tendency 
in such a confessio fidei to argue 
and explain. It is of no use. The 
sectarians or the unbelievers will 
ignore these articles; or if per- 
chance they read any of them they 
will never take them at their face 
value, because —because in the 
long run it becomes too costly for 
their own unbelief. 
In my own case, however, the 
motive for presenting my religious 
history is quite different. Years 





Evelyn Waugh may consider the Anglo- 
Catholic movement an aesthetic cult, but 
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ago I published an essay explain- 
ing cogently why I myself could 
never “go to Rome.” Now that I 
have eagerly and fervently gone 
there, some word of retraction is 
perhaps called for if only in the 
interest of graceful procedure or 
at least a surface appearance of 
personal consistency. 

The fact is that anyone who 
happened to read that old essay of 
mine could easily see what would 
be the end of the process. Recent- 
ly I have had a letter from some- 
one who did read my article and 
was impressed by it, and who him- 
self later became a Catholic. That, 
I fear, shows its possible effect. 
For many of the arguments for 
leaving the Anglican Church are 
there one after another and, I 
suspect, the only startling weak- 
ness is the absence of any vision of 
“that fair city” of which Arnold 
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Lunn and so many others have 
written, the Church that speaks as 
One having authority, the Church 
of St. Augustine and St. Francis 
and St. Thomas Aquinas and all 
the saints. 

I need hardly, therefore, repeat 
the discussion of the defects of the 
Anglican claim to be a living part 
of the historic Church. Indeed 
these defects are constantly recog- 
nized within Anglicanism itself 
and are discussed again and again, 
sometimes as something to be over- 
come or outgrown, or sometimes as 
something to be cherished as indi- 
cating a democratic variety of opin- 
ion, a mark of the “magnificent 
comprehensiveness” of this organi- 
zation. 


Au SUCH matters may be briefly 
described in terms of one fatal de- 
fect, apart from all others, which 
was introduced in the new formu- 
laries of the Church of England in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, a change which no one who 
examines the Book of Common 
Prayer and the Articles of Religion 
will deny. 

This is the substitution of am- 
biguous language at points which 
are significant for doctrine in or- 
der to be inclusive of more than 
one interpretation and thus to 
gather in even the extreme Protes- 
tants and yet to keep the Catholic 
party satisfied. In his book on 
Apostolic Succession and Anglican- 
ism Dr. Cirlot shows his awareness 
of this, and his pages will furnish 
many examples for those who wish 
to pursue the subject further. 

But his solution of the problem 
will not do. What he says by way 
of avoiding the natural implica- 
tions of these changes is this: 
“Principle 5. The use of intrinsi- 
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cally ambiguous language at many 
points in the official documents of 
the Church does not prove that the 
Church leaves open the question on 
which the language is ambiguous, 
unless there is nothing elsewhere 
in her formularies (or in her offi- 
cial position, present or past-but- 
unrepealed) to determine the in- 
trinsically ambiguous language to 
one meaning rather than another, 
or to exclude one or more of the 
meanings which the ambiguous 
language could reasonably bear.” 


I THE wording of this principle 
Dr. Cirlot exposes his own sense 
of the fundamental defect of his 
position when he brings in that al- 
lusion to an official position “past- 
but-unrepealed.” The very am- 
biguities he deals with, instead of 
resting on an interpretation which 
was officially intended to be de- 
rived from an “official position” 
“past-but-unrepealed,” were, as Dr. 
Cirlot must know, certainly intro- 
duced to supplant anything that 
had gone before. The intention, 
beyond any possible doubt, was to 
introduce a succession of ambigu- 
ities in important matters, and am- 
biguity is what they certainly got. 
The history of the Episcopal Church 
in England, America, and else- 
where, shows just this. 

The living Voice, which speaks 
not as the scribes, spoke here no 
more, and consequently there are 
the High Church, Broad Church, 
and Low Church groups, each 
equally justified in feeling it rep- 
resents true Anglicanism. A “Cath- 
olic Congress” may be held glo- 
riously in London, while a bishop 
denies the doctrine of the Resur- 
rection in his radio address in an- 
other diocese, or a majority at the 
Lambeth Conference votes to re- 
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gard ordination in the United 
Church in India as valid. 


Sucx A MUDDLE is sometimes ex- 
plained on the grounds that it is 
the genius of the English people to 
“muddle through” and thus the 
Church of England is bound to 
show odd ways of meeting prob- 
lems. But ambiguity of the type 
we have been considering goes 
deeper than just the matter of a 
pleasant eccentricity; it throws the 
whole responsibility for the faith 
back again on personal opinion, 
which is of course the reason for 
the formation of partisanship, sec- 
tarianism, and the disintegration 
that appears everywhere in Protes- 
tantism in the modern world. 
Again one sometimes hears a de- 
fense of Anglicanism on _ the 
grounds that in essentials it re- 
mains orthodox. Yet on the doc- 
trine of the Real Presence or that 
of the Communion of Saints, as 
these articles of belief have been 
held for centuries by any groups 
that have had anything like a claim 
to historic Orders, the formularies 
of the Episcopal Church show that 
it is in heresy. The Black Rubric 
was inserted beyond doubt to give 
the impression that no one knelt 
out of adoration or even reverence 
to the consecrated elements; our 
Lord’s “natural body and blood,” 
it was said, are in Heaven and not 
here. Against such an explanation 
one has only to put the words 
“This is my Body. . . . This is my 
Blood,” and there is small comfort 
in hearing a cultivated English 
voice reply, “Well yes, in a sense!” 
On the other hand, the invoca- 
tion of the saints has long been for- 
bidden, though as early as the 
times of the catacombs men scrib- 
bled in graffiti, “St. Peter, ora pro 
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nobis” and the Anglo-Saxons said 
Hail Mary’s. 7 


Aowm ALL who is to decide what 
is essential in doctrine and what is 
not? That is precisely the kind of 
problem that God’s revelation must 
solve for us, and not private judg- 
ment. Or to put the matter an- 
other way, if any doctrine at all is 
essential to Christianity it is the 
one that decides whether the Cath- 
olic Church reveals to us what is 
essential and what is not, or wheth- 
er we may pick and choose among 
the doctrines handed down to us. 

Any group that has any obvious 
claim to be part of historic Chris- 
tianity has always held the first 
view. Finally one sometimes hears 
the argument for Anglicanism that 
God Himself seems at times to 
move in a mysterious way and to 
use illogical methods. This idea 
has an appeal to romantic minds, 
which like to find Rome accused of 
a tight logic, little packages of 
thought, an Aristotelian set of fal- 
lacies condemned by Kant. 

The conclusion is that since God 
moves in this incoherent and illog- 
ical way so the Episcopal Church 
shows its marks of divinity in pro- 
ceeding likewise—very neat and re- 
assuring is this notion when all ra- 
tional justification is lacking. 

Yet nowadays all these argu- 
ments have little more than an aca- 
demic interest for me. As I look 
over the evidence in the Prayer 
Book and also in the history of the 
Church of England, here and 
abroad, I am deeply impressed with 
the conviction that the case is 
sharply clear. No one who faces 
all these facts honestly, it seems to 
me, will ever be left in doubt. Why 
then has it taken some people so 
long to find their true home? Why 
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has it taken me so many years to 
be detached enough for a decision? 

One answer in my own case is 
that my abortive decisions in the 
past to go to Rome have too often 
been based on my anger at some 
fresh abuse in Anglicanism, and 
anger, I knew full well, was not 
the proper motive for making a 
valid change. 


Fur DEEPER, however, than any- 
thing like that is something that 
Catholics who have been born in 
the Church will do well to take far 
more fully into account than they 
have in the past. This is the expe- 
rience of God that Anglicans are 
satisfied to think they have found 
in their sacraments, an experience 
that, evidence shows, is full and 
convincing and far reaching. It is 
shared by too many to be set aside 
as a mere matter of feeling, and it 
has been responsible for the re- 
turn of Catholic liturgy and part 
of the faith in the Anglican 
Church. 

The Episcopalian, who, for vari- 
ous reasons, has begun to look 
toward Rome, now asks himself 
whether he must deny all this. Can 
he say that in receiving his com- 
munion in an Episcopal Church he 
has not received God? He may learn 
much from various sources, psy- 
choanalytical and others, about the 
deceptiveness of feelings as a test 
of truth, but can he find it in his 
heart to say that this experience 
of God that he seemed to have was 
unreal? A brilliant Anglican once 
said in answer to this question, 
“No, God does not play tricks with 
our souls. God does not lead us by 
a lie.” And the chances are that 
the Episcopalian will stay where 
he is, unable to deny experience 
without apparent blasphemy. 
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UT THE fact is that the Catholic 

Church does not require any 
such blasphemy of a possible con- 
vert. It is ready to acknowledge that 
the experience may have been true 
and valid in itself. The fact also is 
that the experience of God seems to 
come to mankind in many unhis- 
toc sacraments, in many strange 
sects, even in the practices of non- 
Christian religions. The point to 
notice is that God does not ratify 
the sacrament or sect or religion 
by coming to man in that way; He 
only ratifies the man’s desire and 
good faith. 

The Catholic Church has said 
that Anglican Orders are null and 
void; it has not said that when an 
Episcopalian receives communion 
God does not come to him in his ex- 
perience. As long as the Episco- 
palian remains in good faith it 
seems certain that God will con- 
tinue to come to him; why then 
should he change to the Catholic 
Church? Because the Catholic 
Church is the Church that God has 
made, the Church that God dwells 
in, the Church that with a living 
Voice reveals the faith and has 
never faltered or compromised it. 
And the evidence is clear that Angli- 
can Orders are null and void, if one 
will look candidly at the whole 
matter; the formularies of the 
Church of England are ambiguous 
regarding the Real Presence and the 
Holy Sacrifice and they are there- 
fore deficient in showing adequate 
intention. 


This one might answer by quot- 
ing the principle attributed to Bel- 
larmine: the desire of a Christian 
body to effect what the Church does 


is sufficient. But considering the 
practice of the Anglican Church re- 
garding Reservation and Benedic- 
tion, and even its discipline regard- 
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ing daily celebrations of Holy Com- 
munion (which are rare) fasting 
communions (which are no longer 
required), intinction (now intro- 
duced to prevent infection from the 
chalice), and many other points of 
usage, one may see that the impli- 
cations which logically grow from 
the doctrines of historic Christian- 
ity have entirely given way to those 
that grow out of ambiguity. 

You get, as Cranmer said in so 
many words, what you think you 
get. So there is no general provi- 
sion for the last rites for the dying, 
or for reservation even for the sick, 
or for increasing instruction (in 
any but “Catholic” parishes) to 
teach people what the Real Pres- 
ence actually means. 


One HOPE remains, however, in 
every High-Churchman’s breast, 
even while he observes with a de- 
gree of fairness the devastation 


wrought by the Reformation, in 
which his Low-Church brother re- 


joices. That white and shining 
hope is that if he keeps on within 
the confines of Anglicanism he can 
contribute something, however lit- 
tle, toward the betterment of the 
Anglican Church; he can help it to 
grow more and more “Catholic.” 
So he will offer what he can toward 
this end, and I have no doubt that 
in part he accomplishes a real good 
and his work will be blessed. 
But that is not all there is to it. 
Catholic ritual and what may be 
called Catholic life may appear in 
an Anglican church, but the other 
defects will appear there too and 
they are just as vital. Doctrinal 
compromise or even heresy or a 
lack of teaching in matters of fun- 
damental importance (if historic 
Christianity may be at all trusted), 
these may be found at times, indeed 
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often enough to represent peril, 
where the ritual and vestments fol- 
low Fortescue. 

But even if everything were as it 
should be, in practice and teaching 
as well, except for the doctrine re- 
garding the definition of the Church 
itself, the influence of the life would 
in part lead away from the essential 
truth (again if historic Christianity 
may be trusted) regarding the Body 
of Christ; whatever leads away 
from the center of unity which is 
Rome must inevitably tend more to 
scatter than to gather. 


I T IS AMUSING and salutary to look 
over the comments I myself have re- 
ceived on my “going over.” The 
most pungent is, “Well, you took 
long enough about it!” I admit the 
ungentle impeachment and I hope 
to do sufficient penance for my sin. 
But I may say that the negotiations 
of Episcopalians with the Presby- 
terians have helped me to see that 
few people if any in the Church of 
England have a truly Catholic idea 
of Orders or Sacraments or indeed 
of most of what constitutes the 
Catholic Church of the ages. They 
are held rather by an affectionate 
loyalty for the Book of Common 
Prayer and what it contains. 
Another comment on my change 
of loyalty is, “I hope you have 
found what your heart has longed 
for!” I like that one: it so charac- 
teristically represents the Anglican 
test of feelings. I myself have so 
long been a victim of this fallacy 
that I recognize it as an attractive, 
if dangerous, acquaintance. Still 
another comment I have received is, 
“Well, you have chosen the easiest 
way!” Yes, and so an atheist 
might speak to a Christian: “You 
have chosen the easiest way. You 
have a Church to feed you, a Re- 
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deemer to save you, and a Heaven 
to go to. It is all very soft.” In 
fact recently in The Atlantic Month- 
ly I believe some atheist did recom- 
mend the manly rigors of a mecha- 
nistic view of things. 

But I urge that Catholics born 
within the Church ponder with some 
care the thought of the loneliness 
of the convert before he is received 
and the spectacle of what he faces 
thereby in the modern world. Also 
I would urge a reconsideration of 
the Anglo-Catholic movement in the 
Church of England as a phenome- 
non of importance for the true 
Church. 

It may in some instances lead to 
complacency among Anglo-Catho- 
lics, I know, so that the faithful 
never get any further; it is despised 
and rejected by Evelyn Waugh and 
others as cultish or concocted for 
aesthetic purposes, and that may be 
a fair objection at times. But it 
does lead many to the eventual dis- 
covery of the one fold who might 
not otherwise find the way. We 
may recall and give thanks for the 
instances of Monsignor Benson, Fa- 
ther Martindale, Father Maturin, 
Father Vernon, Sheila Kaye-Smith, 
and many another. 


Bor THE Episcopal Church at large 
has succumbed to most of the mod- 
ern fallacies because of its ambigu- 


ity. This is no bride of Christ who 
in such a way strives to be all 
things to all men. I remember en- 
tering one of its churches in Cali- 
fornia where the sanctuary light no 
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longer burns, because it now has a 
rector who disbelieves in Reserva- 
tion, as in all due loyalty to the 
Thirty-nine Articles and his present 
bishop he well may. There hangs 
the dead lamp over the altar. 

I have seen some others like it in 
England, and it has become for me 
a symbol of Anglican heresy and 
unbelief—of the loss of faith in the 
miraculous and of the growth of 
secularism, of the seminaries where 
such views have subtly as real a 
place in instruction as_ historic 
Christian doctrine; of the readiness 
of bishops and clergy to make pro- 
vision for Low and Broad-Church 
ideas lest men be offended and yet 
at the same time of their unwilling- 
ness to tolerate any veneration of 
the Blessed Virgin or even the use, 
say, of a crucifix; of the way, too, 
that Anglican belief and practice 
reaches an almost and then (be- 
cause its house is built on shifting 
sand) it goes to pieces. 


T nese THINGS are all clear to me 
now. “Guarda e passa.” But one 
forgets to move on because one mis- 
interprets one’s experience in Angli- 
canism. Even while God blesses 
one’s faith there and one’s good 
will, He points over and over again 
in another direction, reminding us 
in a hundred different ways that the 
Episcopal Church for all the beauty 
of its heritage of memories cannot 
really be the Church Catholic. On 
the contrary it is the incarnation of 
a change of mind—which is the very 
essence of Protestantism. 





Yankee Church Down East 


By Mary KIELy 


Y GRANDPARENTS had both win- 
tered and summered in Maine. 
I, however, had been but a summer 
resident so I had often wondered 
what happened to church and par- 
ish after all the summer crowds 
went back on Labor Day to their 
respective homes in Boston, New 
York, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, 
Washington. “Think of it,” we 
summer folks would gasp occasion- 
ally to one another as we bustled 
around helping in the activities of 
the annual lawn party in late Au- 
gust, “think of it, only twelve Cath- 
olic families stay here in the win- 
ter.” We would shake our heads 
and wonder how they could endure 
it. To us it seemed like the Church 
in exile. 

This past year I did not leave 
Maine at the end of summer. And 
I discovered that Catholics in Maine 
live the life of the Church with an 
old-fashioned simplicity that does 
not exist, I think, in many parts of 
our country. We are, many of us, 
conversant with Maine tradition— 
the standard of personal downright- 
ness and integrity and the grave 
sturdiness of outlook that have de- 
veloped in the Yankee character. 
That this enters into a religious ex- 
pression never occurred to me un- 
til I stayed on, this memorable 


year, and wintered among these 
modern, Catholic pioneers. One 
does not think of Maine as actively 
Catholic. Yet the loveliest side of 
Maine living is lived by the Catho- 
lics. For they possess the natural 
beauty and goodness of the Maine 
country life together with the su- 
pernatural significance of their liv- 
ing Faith. 

In our village there are about 
three hundred and fifty people from 
October 1st to June 1st. Less than 
one hundred families! Of these, 
twelve or so are Catholic families. 
The young pastor—our only priest 
—is the most popular man in the 
village. The children love him. The 
village boys voted for him for their 
Scout Master. Non-Catholics envy 
us our priest. They are as proud 
as we are of his dignity, his wit, 
his ready sympathy in trouble, his 
courtesy. Folks in Maine take the 
upbringing of the young seriously, 
and a neighbor said to me, “We are 
lucky to have a man like Father 
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Jones in town, someone who takes 
an interest in the children. He 
tells the Boy Scouts what is right 
and what is wrong, and that is what 
we want.” 


Ovr LIFE here, in general, is truly 
uncomplicated. We have one short 
Main Street. We do not have a 
movie house or a bowling alley, ex- 
cept in the summer, when some five 
hundred summer residents swarm 
in upon us. One walks from Main 
Street directly into a small woods 
here and there. Along the roads, 
looking off to mountains on one side, 
and out across the ocean on the 
other, little white houses, and big 
houses too, are settled snugly in 
their individual settings of grass 
and flower beds and apple and birch 
trees. Here and there along these 
roads, two or three houses stand in 
neighborly groups among _ good- 
sized clumps of dark spruce and 
white birch with perhaps a neat, 
red cottage, or for good measure a 
rambling yellow country house 
among them. There are no streets 
as such—only Neighborhood Road, 
and the High Road, and School 
House Road. We have a Neighbor- 
hood House for village get-togeth- 
ers, benefit card parties for the 
scouts and the library and occa- 
sional lectures. Except in summer, 
mail comes in to our Post Office 
each afternoon only. So we walk 
down for it in the late afternoons at 
dusk, probably at the same time tak- 
ing the box-combination of several 
neighbors, to get their mail for 
them. As one walks down to the 
Center, friends appear along the 
roads, walking by the shore of the 
Sound, facing the great mountains 
opposite, strolling to the village in 
quiet thought. At the Post Office 
one exchanges conversation, gets the 
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mail, and turns home again, glad, 
in fall and the long winter, to get 
in out of the cold air to lamp light 
and a blazing log fire, to books or 
music or an evening of company. 
There is no traffic problem here, 
no waiting in line for anything at 
all, no hurry, no constant ringing 
of the telephone bell. Just moun- 
tains and sea, comfortable homes 
and good neighbors. 


One WHO leaves a city for life in 
a Maine village has certain, antici- 
pated adjustments to make, such 
as the slowing of pace to a quieter 
daily tempo, the delightful experi- 
ence of seeing wild life of birds and 
woods animals as a familiar part 
of the day’s happenings, the change 
from thronged streets and pave- 
ments, to empty roads and vistas 
of field and stream on all sides. 

But what I had not realized, and 
few Catholics I think probably 
would, is that there is a definite 
adjustment to be made in one’s 
daily living as a Catholic. For one 
who is used to attending daily 
Mass in a large city, for instance, 
at any convenient hour from six 
o’clock to noon it comes as rather 
a shock to realize that be the 
weather below zero, or the heavens 
pouring torrents, or a late bedtime 
keeping weights on one’s eyes—if 
one wants to go to Mass one must 
be in the church at seven-thirty or 
Mass is lost for that day. 

At first it struck me as ludicrous 
to see houses darkened through the 
village any time after nine-thirty, 
and Main Street virtually deserted. 
But I soon learned. Fishermen, 
farmers, boatmen, may not attend 
Mass in the morning but they get 
up early none the less. Being ra- 
tional human beings they go to bed 
early. So too did I after awhile, 
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though grudgingly I admit. When 
I gave in, my initiation as a Maine 
Catholic commenced in earnest. 


I HAD expected the summer colony 
to dwindle sharply, of course, after 
Labor Day, but it was something of 
a shock nevertheless, in the middle 
of September, to see but twenty or 
twenty-five at Sunday Mass in com- 
parison with two hundred or more 
all summer. With the disappear- 
ance of summer friends, the sense 
of isolation from the world at large 
deepens. The sight of The Register, 
Our Sunday Visitor, the diocesan 
paper, in the church vestibule on 
Sundays, which seemed quite a nor- 
mal procedure in summer and of 
no unusual significance, now took 
on, for me at least, the proportions 
of a live-saving contact with a 
world of which I had been part, 
but that had strangely receded and 
was rapidly dropping away. 

I had now become a member of a 
parish of some nineteen or twenty 
souls in a village where there is no 
railroad, no bus terminal, no ship- 
ping line. A parish of twenty would 
live, all winter, in this little town, 
companioned only by the silence of 
the hills, the silent reaches of the 
ocean, the tall, dark, whispering 
silences of the pines, and the silent, 
tolerant, puzzling of non-Catholic 
friends and neighbors, who watch 
our steady churchgoing, in sum- 
mer heat and winter blizzard alike, 
with complete lack of comprehen- 
sion. 

A lesson I learned in the art of 
being a Catholic in the State of 
Maine,—other than the first hard 
one of getting up in time for Mass 
at seven-thirty or doing without,— 
was on the intimacy of our church 
life. We, the people, close and open 
the church winter and summer; we 
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divide the attention to flowers and 
candles and altar linens among us 
as well as the teaching of cate- 
chism to the children, and we are 
careful to keep the family anni- 
versaries of one another, and to at- 
tend Mass on those days. And 
without thinking much about it, 
in our little group, like the first 
Christians, we love one another. 


Tu FIRST Sunday in October our 
pastor announced that Mass there- 
after would be said in the rectory. 
He mentioned that volunteers to 
help close the church would be ap- 
preciated. It was a warm, fall 
morning. I looked around. The 
pretty windows of painted glass 
were still open to the sun, but the 
small congregation was now all but 
lost in the pine box-pews. It seemed 
a pity to have to leave the beauti- 
ful, golden tabernacle and the white 
altar, to shut away, unused and un- 
seen all winter, the softly colored 
statues of Our Lady, of St. Joseph 
and St. Thérése. 

I found myself wondering what 
the winter would be like—already 
there was an intangible root of cold 
in the wind off the water, and on 
the maple trees scarlet leaves were 
even now showing. I felt a vague 
appreciation of the heating prob- 
lem stir within me. It could be a 
cruel task to keep this church warm 
in a northern Maine winter, I sup- 
posed. And yet I pondered it, for 
it was only a little church. Before 
the winter ended I was, however, 
to eye any building larger than a 
small room as a shuddering prob- 
lem in simple heat. And many and 
many a day the little church was to 
seem a vast edifice indeed, when 
the thermometer dropped far be- 
low zero and I went past, battling 
the wind, muffled to the eyes. 





YANKEE CHURCH DOWN EAST - 


Tuesday noontime I left my lit- 
tle, white cottage and crossed the 
road on my way to church to help 
the volunteers of the parish close 
it properly for the winter. At my 
left the waters of the Sound rip- 
pling cobalt blue, sparkling and 
dancing in the sunshine. Beyond 
rose the mountains, St. Sauveur 
and big Sargent, misty purple in 
the October haze. A neighbor was 
burning leaves and garden stalks. 
A gray squirrel whisked among the 
trees overhead as I took the short 
cut through the woods. Clumps of 
goldenrod were still tall in the open 
grass patches. Underfoot brown 
pine needles deadened my steps so 
that I seemed to be walking in a 
world completely still. The way 
wound uphill, and on either side, 
moss spread its velvety, green car- 
pet. Far away, out of sight beyond 
the ranks of forest trees, someone 
was hammering, but it came to me 
across the stillness as a mere echo 
of a sound. Occasional chattering 
of squirrels overhead accentuated 
the silence. 

At the top of the hill I stopped 
for my favorite view. Here the 
woods give way to a strip of 
meadow sloping downhill to open 
water. In the distance the Cran- 
berry Isles can be seen. Still far- 
ther out lies Islesford, where Mass 
is said daily all summer by a resi- 
dent priest in a little stone chapel. 
After Labor Day these islanders 
must come into our village for 
Mass. The slight, hazy breeze was 
in the east, just enough to set the 
buoy off the Isles ringing faintly. 
I turned, walked along my path 
into denser woods now, and heard 
a partridge whirring her alarm in 
the undergrowth. Suddenly the 
clearing lay before me. At the left, 
across a road, stood our church, 
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white with green trim, its golden 
cross shining in the sun. 
T am 

HE EMPTINESS of the church was 
like a blow. The Divine Presence 
was gone. By the altar railing a 
group of parishioners in aprons, 
kerchiefs on their heads, stood 
chatting. Someone waved a duster 
at me in greeting. As I went for- 
ward, tying on my apron, I thought 
what a new occupation this was, to 
be closing a church. And I felt du- 
bious about my ability to be of any 
help. I could not even imagine how 
one went about it. 

At first I thought the group of 
women who had assembled was a 
parish clique. In every club, or 


parish, in fact in every organiza- 
tion of any kind, there seems in- 
evitably to be one small group that 
shoulders responsibility and most 
of the work. But our parish must 
be the exception that proves this 


rule, for I later discovered that all 
the women in the parish turn out 
for whatever needs to be done. Of 
course we are, one might say, more 
of a family than an organization. 
Barring one or two who could not 
come all the woman members of 
the parish were on hand. 

I was assigned the task of wip- 
ing out all the altar vases in the 
sacristy. Jennie MacFarland, a 
smart, brisk little widow, explained 
to me that even a drop of water 
left in a vase would freeze and 
crack it. As I dried the row of 
them, stacked on a table in the sac- 
risty, and handled the china ones 
of burnished gold, and the tall ones 
of crystal, I thought on what man- 
ner of winter it must be that could 
freeze the contents of locked cup- 
boards. Mamie Hadlock, the priest’s 
rosy-faced housekeeper, a hand- 
some seventy years, gathered the 
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altar linens to launder during the 
winter. 


Wun I had finished the vases 
and placed them on the cupboard 
shelves I went out into the church 
to see what was going on there. 
Grace Wheeler, a school teacher 
here before her marriage, was 
gathering all the votive light glasses 
and little holders into a clothes 
basket for washing and cleaning at 
her home. Elizabeth Westcott, who 
came from Dublin and had married 
and settled down in this little vil- 
lage, was going in and out of the 
sacristy, stacking away boxes of 
altar candles on high shelves in 
separate boxes so the field mice 
could not get in and nibble them. 

Mrs. Wheeler soon began sweep- 
ing the aisles, brushing out the 
pews. Thérése Norwood, who had 
come from Paris in her youth as 
maid in a wealthy summer house, 
and had stayed on here as the wife 
of a village man, was closing and 
covering the organ, with many lit- 
tle exclamations half in French 
and half in English. She came 
down the aisles, her black eyes 
smiling, her arms full of dust cov- 
ers, and I took some of them from 
her and together we covered the 
statues. Then I put away in a cup- 
board all the pamphlets still in the 
pamphlet rack, reading bits in them 
as I did so. 

We all worked together com- 
panionably, laughing and talking 
hack and forth. I was a newcomer 
and in so small a group every new- 
comer is a welcome addition. And 
this was the concern of all of us 
that we were about, a concern that 
had reality and importance. For 
we were closing the Lord’s sum- 
mer house for Him, the house He 
had shared with us and that was 
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our house too. “Father Jones will 
finish things, take out the holy 
water and lock all the doors,” some- 
one said. 


W: WENT out at last, brushing 
the trailing end of the wistaria 
vines away lest they creep in and 
warp the doorsill. After the man- 
ner of women, even women who 
have been privileged to be the 
Lord’s housekeepers for an after- 
noon, we lingered at the stone wall 
outside to become better acquaint- 
ed, and to chat of inconsequential 
things. I was given a pair of altar 
vigil light glasses. Each woman 
carried a pair of these. Once the 
tabernacle vigil light in its stand 
of gold and ruby glass has burned 
down to the wick’s end, its mold 
of clear glass remains. And it is 
a village custom to have at home 
this glass that has kept vigil beside 
the Lord. The molds look like hand 
blown glass, and they make beau- 
tiful, wide-mouthed flower vases. 
They serve, too, as candle holders 
on our windowsills at Christmas 
time. 


As I went back through the 
woods to my home, holding my 
precious vases carefully, the sun 
was dropping behind the hills so 
that they loomed up very large and 
mysteriously near in the distinct, 
clear light. The same, silly part- 
ridge whirred about in her under- 
brush nest as I passed by, and the 
bell buoy off the Isles was ding- 
donging, warning me that the wind 
was not only in the east, but rising. 
The only church I had known here 
was closed now for the winter. 
From now on Mass would be offered 
in the rectory. 

I could not imagine what it would 
be like, to have Mass in a house, 





FOR JOSEF CARDINAL MINDSZENTY 


even if the house were a rectory. 
For I knew there was no private 
chapel there. I thought on minia- 
ture churches and chapels I had 
known—the narrow chapel deco- 
rated with old Indian silver and 
painting at Montecito in California, 
on El Camino Real, along the way 
to Santa Barbara; the very beauti- 
ful little monastery chapel of the 
Discalced or Barefoot Carmelite 
friars in Brookline just outside 
Boston; I thought of the tiny, low- 
ceilinged Redemptorist chapel in 
Corner Brook in Newfoundland, the 
only spot of warmth and color in 
that bleak town. Then by way of 
contrast St. Patrick’s Cathedral in 
New York came to mind, its long 
gray aisles and its immense nave 
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converging on a high altar of bur- 
nished golden metal. 

Certainly going to Mass in a rec- 
tory, a white New England coun- 
try house was difficult to antcipate. 
Perhaps it would be somewhat in 
the manner of Mass in penal days, 
without one’s having to be “on the 
run.” As I was to find out, how- 
ever, Mass in this rectory is vested 
with an intimate reverence that is 
probably more as it was in the 
countryside of England when she 
held to the Faith. It was offered in 
all its overwhelming, stupendous 
reality, just for us, a group of some 
twenty souls, and the privilege of 
being present was to teach me the 
riches and unique strength of the 
Catholic way “down east.” 


For Josef Cardinal Mindszenty 


By Avery GILES 


Once more the men of wrath have risen up 
To lay harsh hands upon a man of God; 
Once more Christ drains the bitter, bitter cup; 
The path of pain on Hungary’s sod is trod; 
How long, Oh Lord, will men of tyranny 
Abuse the teachers of Thy Gospel story, 
And foolishly attempt to wrest from Thee, 
The kingdom and the power and the glory? 





The Vocation of Georges Bernanos 


By W. M. FroHockK 


peng BERNANOS died early last 
July in Paris, worn out at the 
age of sixty by a life which by any 
standards would have to be ac- 
counted hard. He had fought in 
the trenches in the first World 
War. Then he had settled down 
to raise his family of six on the 
meager earnings of an insurance 
inspector. At forty he had written 
his first book, and he was still not 
an established author when his 
motorcycle rolled over on him and 
put him on crutches for the rest of 
his life. Civil war in Spain had 
found him living in Majorca, where 
writers have known for a long time 
that small royalties can be stretched 
a long way. Munich, and “peace in 
our time,” had sent him into volun- 
tary exile in Brazil, where he sup- 
plemented his earnings by farming. 

At the end of the second World 
War he returned for a moment to 
France, and then went off to live in 
Tunisia and prepare the Life of 
Jesus which might have been the 
keystone of his work. It was too 
late; on June 4th of last year he 
had to be flown to Paris for an 
emergency operation. In less than 


a month the Catholic world had 
lost. one of its really great literary 
men. 

In one sense it is not quite cor- 
rect to say “literary,” because Ber- 
nanos was the least literary of men. 
One thinks of a professional man 
of letters, especially in France 
where the tradition is strong, as 
spending a set part of every day at 
his study table whether he wants 
to or not and turning out his year- 
ly book as surely as the year rolls 
round. 

But Bernanos detested the labor 
of writing, and once said publicly 
that the mere sight of a blank sheet 
of paper wrung his soul. He wrote 
because he felt that he had to, 
whenever the idea struck him. 
And wherever it struck him— 
which was not infrequently when 
he was at leisure in a café! In 
other words, he regarded writing 
not as a profession but as a voca- 
tion. 

He said this himself, and he 
meant the word in something close 
to its religious sense; it was a call 
to which one might not turn a deaf 
ear, no matter how unequal one 
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felt. This simple fact explains both 
the great power of some of his work 
and the great difficulty the ordi- 
nary reader has in finding his way 
through the rest. Bernanos’ voca- 
tion had come late; he had a voca- 
tion where other French novelists 
have a carefully and painfully ac- 
quired craft. : 


H:s FIRST novel, The Star of Satan, 
shows the effects of this. It was an 
unusual book not only because it 
had a priest for a hero and both 
the devil and Anatole France—in 
each case only thinly disguised— 
in the supporting cast, but also be- 
cause it showed that its author had 
not undergone the traditional ap- 
prenticeship. It was incoherent. 
The first eighty-odd pages told the 
story of a country girl and her mur- 
dering the man who had seduced 
her, whereupon the rest of nearly 
four hundred forgot her almost en- 
tirely to tell about the lifelong suf- 
ferings of an unfortunate priest 
driven literally to despair by his 
incapacity for the tasks of his min- 
istry. 

It was not one of those willfully 
obscure books which we know so 
much about. To its author, quite 
obviously, its meaning was entire- 
ly clear. Yet gripping as the story 
is, even today it is a rare reader 
who does not encounter as much 
puzzlement as satisfaction in the 
first reading. 

But having a vocation instead of 
a craft has certain advantages. 
When you read a novelist like 
Francois Mauriac there is always 
a comforting barrier of art between 
the reader and the stories. The 
sins of Mauriac’s people are fright- 
ful indeed, but frightful in the way 
jungle beasts are frightful in a zoo 
—so long as the cages are firm they 
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are not particularly dangerous. 
The sins of Bernanos’ people, on 
the other hand, are frightful as the 
same beasts would be if you met 
them in the jungle. This is doubt- 
less what makes Bernanos’ novels 
seem real as few intentionally 
“realistic” novels do. 

When, for example, he puts Sa- 
tan in his novel, he has his priest- 
hero actually meet and walk with 
him down a country road. You 
may, if you like, psychologize the 
whole episode and take it to be an 
illusion of the priest’s tormented 
mind, but there is absolutely no 
sign that Bernanos intended any- 
thing other than to show you the 
fallen angel himself, the immemo- 
rial one who wanders through the 
world seeking the ruin of souls. 
For the imaginative reader the ex- 
perience is not a particularly com- 
fortable one, but there is no deny- 
ing that it is impressive. In all of 
Bernanos’ books, the evil of the 
world—if not the incarnation of 
evil—is remarkably immediate. 


Narvaaty such books are much 
tougher fare than things like Bruce 
Marshall’s gay and delightful The 
World, the Flesh and Father Smith. 
There is more of St. Augustine in 
them than of St. Francis; life is 
grim and has small room in it for 
laughter; the people are always un- 
easy, the soul seems always in dan- 
ger, salvation always looks difficult. 
The heroes are generally of that 
spiritual elite whose loads are par- 
ticularly heavy to bear because 
their souls are worthy of severe 
testing. This makes them hard to 
understand, and the drama easy to 
miss, if the reader fails to remem- 
ber at least a bit of theology. 

Of course Bernanos is no theo- 
logian. But the least inkling of 
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theology is necessary if one.is to be 
aware of the nature of the struggle 
in which characters like Father 
Donissan, in The Star of Satan, are 
involved. Either one realizes that 
when this desperate priest beats 
himself with a chain until he falls 
unconscious, he is doing it because 
he has exhausted every other avail- 
able means of lifting himself over 
what looks to him like a super- 
human obstacle, or else you have to 
dismiss him—as several American 
critics have done—for some kind of 
maniac. 

This is, of course, to miss the 
point of the struggle—if not indeed 
the fact that there is a struggle— 
and if he misses this point the read- 
er is bound to get lost in the book. 
For the literary niceties are miss- 
ing. The neat descriptions which 
would give one the feeling of being 
in the familiar world of every day, 
the accounts of all the trivia of 
which our own lives so largely con- 
sist, seem unimportant to Bernanos. 
The exterior landscape, which has 
so long preoccupied the realistic 
novelists, in his books becomes 
merely the visual element of the 
soul’s predicament. When critics 
call Bernanos a Christian Dostoiev- 
ski, they have this fact in mind. 


V ccenen —~ tite time in a com- 
pletely religious sense—is the true 
subject of Bernanos’ three best nov- 
els. In each the central figure is 
tortured by his feeling of inade- 
quacy for what he is called to do. 
Father Donissan, in The Star of 
Satan, is kept on the brink of the 
sin against Hope because his poor 
brain can be made equal to the de- 
mands of the priesthood only by the 
most agonizing effort. 

Chantal, the heroine of Joy, has a 
vocation to a special purity which, 
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she feels, will lead to the conven- 
tual life, but to accept which she 
must overcome the atmosphere cre- 
ated by those on whom a sensitive 
girl has every right to depend. Her 
father who cares about nothing but 
his forthcoming election to the 
French Academy, a priest who is a 
great scholar and in his intellectual 
pride has lost his faith, a psychia- 
trist on whom her father is heavily 
dependent but who actually can 
cure no one not even himself, a 
household of servants who incar- 
nate various other forms of evil, 
join in creating an atmosphere such 
that the effort of preserving her vo- 
cation becomes martyrdom. 

And the little curé in The Diary 
of a Country Priest has to serve a 
country parish without either the 
physical strength his work demands 
or the gift of attractive personality 
which would make it easy to enlist 
help. In each case, the vocation is 
a call to a secret, deadly battle. 


Zoom ARE indeed strange subjects 
for a novelist of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The fact is that Bernanos 
was superbly out of step with his 


time. In politics, after he had bro- 
ken with the Action Francaise and 
Charles Maurras—as soon or late 
all Frenchmen have had to— he 
called himself “an independent 
monarchist.” The word mensonge 
turns up again and again in his 
works and one of his less successful 
novels is called The Imposture. He 
felt, and said, that in its pride, 
fraud, materialism and insincerity, 
his times had sold out to the Father 
of Lies. This made it a part of his 
own vocation to stand out as a liv- 
ing anachronism. 

I suspect that even his polemic 
work can best be understood in the 
light of Bernanos’ feeling about vo- 
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cation. Living in Majorca at the 
outbreak of the Spanish civil war, 
he had seen the conflict from close 
by. At first he had been a strong 
supporter of the Franquist cause. 
His own son was an Officer in the 
Falange. But the cruelty of the 
war horrified him; he came to de- 
test it and to hate what it did to 
those who took part in it. He did 
not understand how the Spanish 
clergy could approve, and above all 
he did not see how so many of his 
fellow Catholics in France, who 
lacked even the excuse of having 
been mistreated by the Republicans, 
could sit back in ease and give com- 
fort and support to Franco and his 
backers. 

There is no doubt that Bernanos 
failed to credit people who did not 
agree with him with the same sin- 
cerity he knew he had himself. In 
his eyes they had compromised 
with the forces of evil, and he was 


not far from calling them a genera- 


tion of vipers. This was tanta- 
mount to saying, I suppose, that 
they had been unfaithful to their 
vocations. 

Such an accusation. would give 
any Catholic pause. And Bernanos 
was not only a fervent Catholic: he 
had been educated by the Jesuits 
and later studied at the excellent 
Catholic Institute of Paris. There 
is thus no reason to believe that he 
was not aware of, or did not con- 
sider, the great possibilities of giv- 
ing scandal before he published the 
indignant Diary of My Times. But 
there is also no doubt that Bernanos 
felt that he was doing what Dante 
had done before him, condemning 
Christians who had not met the ob- 
ligations of Christianity and church- 
men whom he found unworthy of 
their, and his, Church. 

The book is tortured and inco- 


herent and by common standards 
poorly written. One has to read a 
half-hundred pages before one is 
sure that it is about the war in 
Spain. But every page bears the 
mark of Bernanos’ work: it came 
out of the deep well of his convic- 
tion because it had to come—once 
more the product of vocation. 
George Shuster is right, at least as 
far as Bernanos’ intention was con- 
cerned, in saying that Diary of My 
Times is “a tract for and not against 
the Church.” 


P OLEMIC WRITING, fortunately, has 
a way of losing importance as we 
get further away from the event 
which inspired it. Few can remem- 
ber today how Dante felt about the 
question of monarchy, but we still 
read the Divine Comedy! In the 
same way, it is a pretty safe bet that 
the book of Bernanos which will sur- 
vive will be not the Diary of My 
Times but The Diary of a Country 
Priest. Few books have been so 
poignant. Few have been made of 
homelier, less glamorous material. 
Here is a homely little man, over- 
whelmed by what he has to do. He 
is agonized by his own ineptitude, 
and by his inability to win the love 
and respect of his flock. His health 
is weak; eventually he will discover 
that he has a cancer. 

In the meantime he is staggered 
to learn that the family in the local 
chateau, apparently stout Catholics 
and who should be the mainstay of 
his work, has been corroded away 
by deep internecine hatreds, daugh- 
ter against parents and wife against 
husband. He musters the strength 
to save the mother, the night before 
her death, but whether or not he 
works out his own salvation is nat- 
urally beyond the scope of the story. 
There are times in the story when 
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the priest is not only completely 
estranged from man by his suffer- 
ing, but is unable even to pray. 


Fasncn LITERATURE in recent 
years has returned to very serious 
subjects. Many novelists have been 
occupied with such themes as man’s 
essential loneliness on earth, his 
consternation before the inescapa- 
ble fact of his mortality, the diffi- 
culty he has in establishing his sig- 
nificance apart from the supernat- 
ural. Even among writings of this 
nature, Bernanos’ novel still stands 
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out. Critics admitted this tacitly at 
the moment when Diary of a Coun- 
try Priest was published: a number 
of reviewers were so swept away by 
the power of the book that they 
missed entirely the fact that this 
was fiction and took it to be the ac- 
tual record of the travail of a hu- 
man soul. 

Such a book seems likely to stand 
as an enduring monument to Ber- 
nanos and his vocation. The death 
of such a man is a loss not only to 
Catholic literature, but to literature 
as a whole, and to the world. 


At Lourdes—1949 


By SISTER MONICA 


I HEARD Him pierced wih a red nail 
A nail dripping red, red blood: 

And a thousand toilers drink their fill, 
A-thirst, from that quickening flood. 


I saw Him pierced with a white nail: 
At Mass beneath the rock He lay: 
And a thousand beggars there were fed, 
Hungering,. at break of day. 


But I stabbed Him with a black nail, 
The bitter black nail of sin, 

Again and again. Lo, here I wait,— 
And His Mother gathers me in! 





The Story of ACIU 


By NorMAN McKENNA 


N THE fall of 1939, a hornet’s nest 
developed in Detroit. One of the 
biggest UAW locals, Dodge 3, went 
on strike. The local charged that 
the company had locked out the 
workers: the company charged the 
local with attempting to invade the 
territory of management by asking 
a voice in determining the speed of 
production. Some 60,000 workers 
were affected—a serious stoppage 
in view of Detroit’s dependence on 
continuous auto production. 

Local dailies jumped into the fray 
on the company’s side, and the 
strikers were urged to return to 
work by Father Charles E. Cough- 
lin, then enjoying national promi- 
nence through his broadcasts from 
Royal Oak. The strikers stood ap- 
parently friendless. 

So they might have remained, had 
not the ACTU and the archdiocesan 
weekly, The. Michigan Catholic 
stepped into the lists to bring the 
real issues of the strike to public 
attention. A week after Father 
Coughlin gave his “back-to-work” 
radio address, the ACTU engaged 
time for a radio reply by Father 
Raymond S. Clancy. In a thorough 





This Catholic labor organization has suc- 
cessfully fought the opposition of Dan 
Tobin and James Matles on certain points 
and proved itself a bulwark against Com- 
munist infiltration of the Unions. 





discussion of the issues, Father 
Clancy brought out the justice of 
the strikers’ position which the heat 
of public discussion had obscured. 
He also opposed the “back-to-work” 
movement as ill-advised. ACTU’s 
intervention brought it prestige and 
attracted to membership many 
Catholic auto workers who had been 
unaware of the extent and mean- 
ing of Catholic social teachings. 


Acrv has an interesting history. 
The Association of Catholic Trade 
Unionists started their organization 
in Mott Street meeting rooms of The 
Catholic Worker located in New 


York’s tenement district. The De- 
troit affiliate of ACTU got its start 
in the Motor City’s Catholic Worker 
house on the lower west side of the 
city. Those who gathered at the 
Bagley Street house addressed them- 
selves to the same problem faced 
by the pioneers in ACTU; how to 
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apply the papal encyclicals in the 
American labor movement. A 
glance at the rapidly-expanding auto 
industry in Detroit revealed a vast 
field of opportunity for the Catho- 
lic labor apostolate. 

The chapter began its career with 
an organizational meeting. Chosen 
as provisional officers were: Paul 
Weber, chairman; the late Paul Ste. 
Marie, vice-chairman; Rev. Sebas- 
tian Erbacher, O.F.M., attached to 
Duns Scotus College, Chaplain. 
July 1, 1938, saw the group formal- 
ly established as a chapter and the 
following were charter members: 
Thomas Doherty, Hugh Daly, Ralph 
Novak, Daniel Foley, Antoinette 
Deichelbohrer, James Ste. Marie, 


Elizabeth Jaskierney, Paul Weber, 
Paul Ste. Marie, Father Erbacher, 
and Father. Leon Sullivan, O.F.M., 
as Associate Chaplain. 

Edward Cardinal Mooney, Arch- 
bishop of Detroit, gave the new 


movement his blessing and encour- 
agement in messages to the officers 
and in several public statements. 
His Eminence also solved the prob- 
lem facing the pioneers in the labor 
apostolate by providing a training 
school for aspiring apostles. This 
Archdiocesan Labor Institute of- 
fered evening courses in forty-one 
parochial schools for Catholic work- 
ing people. These schools were 
backed by social action schools for 
the clergy. 

One of the first projects of the 
chapter was the preparation of an 
ACTU catechism by Weber and 
Father Erbacher, to serve not only 
as an organization aid, but also to 
correct reports circulated about the 
new group by critics. 

In the strike already referred to, 
an important factor in bringing the 
strikers’ position to public attention 
was ACTU’s new publication, The 


: labor apostolate. 
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Michigan Labor Leader. Fortnight- 
ly publication of this paper had be- 
gun before the strike, in September, 
1939, when it replaced mimeo- 
graphed bulletins. 


Tue DETROIT paper served the 
apostolate not only in local issues 
but in the national field as well, no- 
tably when it published simultane- 
ously with The New York Labor 
Leader an answer to AFL Teamster 
President Dan Tobin’s attack on the 
ACTU. Stung by rank-and-file re- 
form movements which had been 
inspired in New York teamster 
locals by teamsters who had at- 
tended ACTU schools, Tobin pub- 
lished a decree forbidding his union 
members to join religious groups 
paralleling union organizations. 

The prohibition revealed Tobin’s 
ignorance of the papal encyclicals 
in which the Holy Father counseled 
Catholic workers to join Catholic 
workingmen’s associations. Father 
Erbacher, in The Michigan Labor 
Leader, explained the Church’s ap- 
proval of associations like the 
ACTU, and pointed out the impro- 
priety of Tobin’s ukase both from 
the religious and union point of 
view. 

The publications of the two lead- 
ing chapters, New York and De- 
troit, joined forces many other 
times in answering attacks on the 
In most cases the 
attacks were made or inspired by 
union officers whose unions had 
been rightly labeled as dominated 
by Communists or by an undemo- 
cratic top control. 

The officers whose anti-demo- 
cratic behavior had been exposed 
hotly resented the introduction of 
moral criticism into the labor move- 
ment. They wanted to operate 
without hindrance of the moral law 
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—even, in some instances, with- 
out acknowledgment of American 
democratic customs much less ex- 
acting than the moral code. 


Anorum notable instance of union 
officials squealing at exposure by 
the ACTU was that of the United 
Electrical Workers—CIO. The UE 
had fallen into Communist control 
when the Party put up Albert Fitz- 
gerald, a nonentity in the labor 
movement, against the already suc- 
cessful UE leader and president, 
James B. Carey. The pro-Commu- 
nist faction, by confusing the issues 
and playing up their candidate’s 
Irish name, won Fitzgerald the top 
post. Squirming under relentless 
ACTU exposure of this and other 
Communist conniving in the UE, 
James Matles, UE official and Party 
liner, turned the Party’s fury on 
ACTU in a lengthy pamphlet. 

In a passage evidently intended to 
demolish the Detroit ACTU, Matles 
charged that the chapter was run by 
Cardinal Mooney. This accusation 
was designed to stir up the whole 
labor movement in protest against 
“clerical domination” of unions. 
The flimsy foundation was a clause 
in the Detroit chapter’s constitution 
stating that since ACTU was a re- 
ligious organization, it recognized 
Cardinal Mooney as the final arbi- 
trator of any internal disputes 
which might arise. 


Mares’ attack was answered in 
Detroit by Tom Doherty, executive 
secretary, who turned the blast to 
good advantage by pointing to the 
cited clause as a proof that ACTU 
was a religious organization, and 
not a political machine. 

Early in its career the chapter 
realized that the labor apostolate in 
the Motor City urgently needed a 
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specialized educational program. 
The Archdiocesan Labor Institute 
had been the first attempt to meet 
that need, but ACTU officers de- 
cided that more detailed instruction 
was in order for the many Catholic 
workers who wanted to join ACTU 
but had only a vague notion of its 
purpose. 

Chapter officers devised the Basic 
Training Program, a series of eight 
lectures by ACTU chaplains, chap- 
ter officers and others expert on 
some aspect of Catholic social 
teaching. The course was later ex- 
tended into a new field when ACTU 
invited members of the Holy Name 
Society speakers’ bureau to attend 
the lectures. The Holy Name speak- 
ers subsequently gave a series of 
talks bringing Catholic social teach- 
ings into many quarters where the 
ACTU may not have reached. 


Ax IMPORTANT development in the 
chapter’s program of education and 
information was the revision of The 
Michigan Labor Leader to win new 
readers among non-Catholic union- 
ists. It was titled The Wage Earner, 
and in scope designed to reach the 


unorganized, the salary workers 
and unionists’ families. Paul Web- 
er, who had started the periodical, 
had also been working as assistant 
city editor on The Detroit Times. 
As The Wage Earner’s new policy 
involved more work and demanded 
more time, the ACTU engaged as 
managing editor the present writer, 
who had done a similar job on New 
York’s Labor Leader. 

Starting as an eight-page tabloid, 
The Wage Earner grew to a regular 
twelve-page issue and in 1946 
changed from a fortnightly to a 
weekly. By emphasizing straight 
reporting of union activities, the 
paper steadily extended its circu- 
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lation. It won wide repute in labor 
circles by the reliability of its in- 
formation, gathered from trust- 
worthy sources in other cities and 
locally through the persistent dig- 
ging and smart reportorial work of 
Jerry Hartford. 


To CITE one example, before the 
critical CIO convention in Novem- 
ber, 1946, when a showdown with 
the Communists in the CIO was an- 
ticipated, The Wage Earner pub- 
lished an estimate of Commu- 
nist, anti-Communist and neutral 
strength in CIO unions. The con- 
vention bore out the striking accu- 
racy of the estimate. The line-up of 
CIO votes was later quoted by the 
Alsop brothers in their Saturday 
Evening Post article on Commu- 
nism in the CIO. 

A similar estimate of Communist 
strength in the unions affiliated 
with the Michigan CIO Council 
proved so accurate that the paper 
was accused of rigging the election. 
Its forecast indicated a right-wing 
strength of 2,358 votes and a left- 
wing tally of 1,877 votes. The re- 
turns showed 2,297 votes for the 
right-wing and 1,868 for the leftists. 

Such sharp measurement of Com- 
munist strength, coupled with per- 
sistent exposure of Communist ma- 
neuvers, led Fortune magazine, in 
its November, 1946, issue, to credit 
the Detroit ACTU with being the 
major factor in the defeat of Com- 
munists in the UAW elections. 

The more positive work of aid- 
ing the unionization of the unor- 
ganized was carried on in varied 
fields. Among the more notable 
drives supported by the ACTU were 
those at Great Lakes Steel (Steel- 
workers — CIO); American Lady 
Corset Co. (Ladies Garment Work- 
ers—AFL); Parke-Davis and Gela- 


tin Products (District 50—UMW- 
AFL, later Chemical Workers— 
CIO); Detroit News (Newspaper 
Guild—CIO); Packinghouse Work- 
ers—CIO and Bell Telephone (Com- 
munications Workers—Ind.). 

The ACTU also launched a suc- 
cessful drive to get the union label 
on all printing done by parishes 
and other Catholic institutions in 
the archdiocese. 

The chapter has more than once 
tilted a lance against old-fashioned 
bigotry and racism brought up from 
the South by former Klansmen, as 
well as the newer anti-Semitism 
spread by German Bundists and na- 
tive-American nationalists. In sev- 
eral election campaigns ACTU has 
exposed the un-American views of 
candidates — their anti-Semitism, 
Jim Crowism or fellow traveling 
with the Communist Party. In one 
campaign it revealed the duplicity 
of a candidate who labeled his oppo- 
nent as anti-Semitic in Jewish sec- 
tions of the city, and as pro-Nazi 
in the non-Jewish sections. 


W uew THE threat of World War 
II. spurred America to build its de- 
fenses, Detroit became the arsenal 
of democracy. Auto plants con- 
verted to arms and plane manufac- 
ture and thousands of workers were 
recruited from all parts of the coun- 
try. The influx created a critical 
housing problem, complicated by 
the reluctance of old settlers to ac- 
cept temporary housing projects, 
especially where the tenants were 
to be Negroes. 

The first blow-up of this racial 
tension centered on the proposed 
designation of one large project! as 
a Negro unit. City, state and fed- 
eral officials tossed the hot potato 


1 Named Sojourner Truth for a colored hero- 
ine of the underground railway of slavery days. 
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from one to the other, in deference 
to the white vote. A final decision 
in favor of the Negroes led to a riot 
in which white neighbors stoned the 
new Negro tenants. While court 
action averted further violence, the 
Negroes of Detroit united in a great 
parade and demonstration in Cadil- 
lac Square. In this all-Negro pro- 
test but three white men were in- 
vited to speak and one of them rep- 
resented the ACTU. 


Aucvem action in the cause of 
civil rights was ACTU’s opposition, 
at public hearings, to the Callahan 
bill which had been introduced in 
the Michigan legislature as a de- 
vice to check Communism in the 
labor movement. The ACTU point- 
ed out that the bill was so worded 
that it could be used to interfere 
with normal collective bargaining 
and to gag union publications if 
they even mentioned the Commu- 
nist issue. ACTU’s opposition 
helped prevent passage of the bill. 

Behind the chapter’s public activi- 
ties and inspiring it was the spirit- 
ual direction imparted by the chap- 
lains and their associates, who kept 
a balance of social reform and per- 
sonal reform. When the first chap- 
lain, Father Erbacher, resigned in 
June, 1940, because of ill health, 
the duties of chaplain and direction 
of the Archdiocesan Labor Insti- 
tute fell to Father Raymond S. 
Clancy. After eight years in the 
chaplaincy, Father Clancy had to 
bow to growing responsibilities as 
director of archdiocesan cemeteries 
and he was succeeded in January of 
this year by Father Kar] D. Hubble. 

The chaplains arranged week- 
end retreats and days of recollec- 
tion. Plans for a Labor Day Mass 
had to be discarded until 1948, 
when the time schedules of the CIO 
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and AFL parades finally permitted 
a representative gathering of Catho- 
lic members of the two organiza- 
tions at one time. The Labor Day 
Mass was celebrated by Father 
Clancy in St. Aloysius’ Church in 
downtown Detroit, and the sermon 
was preached by Very Rev. William 
J. Flanagan, pastor of St. Mary’s 
cathedral parish, Lansing, a vet- 
eran radio and public speaker on 
labor problems. 

Among the associate chaplains 
were Father Leon Sullivan, O.F.M., 
Father Robert Wilken, O.F.M., and 
Father Gabriel-Mary Cianascal, C.P. 
Three diocesan priests are now serv- 
ing as conference chaplains: Fa- 
thers Clement H. Kern, Thomas A. 
Edison and Francis P. Kozlowski. 
Father Kern is also active in the 
Mexican Migrant Workers Defense 
Committee and the Catholic Inter- 
racial Council. 


Acrw history would be incomplete 
without mention of a sad but sig- 
nificant chapter—the death of Paul 
Ste. Marie. One of the chapter’s 
founders, Ste. Marie insisted from 
the start on emphasis on personal 
spiritual reform. A member of the 
Third Order of St. Francis, Ste. 
Marie was also a zealous organizer 
among Ford workers. His ability 
and integrity won him the presi- 
dency of the big Ford Local 600, 
UAW-CIO. 

Ste. Marie was one of the pioneers 
of UAW organization in the sprawl- 
ing, populous Ford plants at a time 
when Ford management was bitter- 
ly and violently fighting unioniza- 
tion. It was the time of the “Battle 
of the Bridge,” when UAW Presi- 
dent Walter Reuther and Dick 
Frankensteen were beaten by plant 
guards for distributing union pam- 
phlets outside a Ford plant. 
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In such a violent background Ste. 
Marie pushed unionization, and 
when he died in 1946 at the age of 
forty, there were many who attrib- 
uted his early death to his exhaus- 
tive efforts on behalf of his fellow 
workers. His funeral gave the 
labor movement pause—union offi- 
cials, among them Socialists, pro- 
Communists and others of no nota- 
ble religious sympathies, were 
startled to see the body of their as- 
sociate clad in the humble brown 
robe of a Franciscan tertiary. The 
sight provided a golden opportunity 
for Catholic unionists to explain to 
puzzled non-Catholics how a man 
could be as zealous in religion as 
he was in unionism. All ranks, 
creeds and races in the UAW were 
represented in the throng of mourn- 
ers at Ste. Marie’s funeral. Top offi- 
cials of the UAW bore Ste. Marie to 
his last resting place. 

His fellow unionists paid a final 
tribute to Ste. Marie by raising a 
fund of $18,000 to help his widow 
in the care and education of the nine 
survivors in the bereaved family, 
only one of whom was then of wage- 
earning age. 


Tue DetTROIT chapter is presently 
engaged in a renewed drive for 
membership, a revival of confer- 
ences, some of which had become 
inactive after the resounding de- 
feat of Communism in the UAW and 


other CIO unions. Where the em- 
phasis had necessarily been on ex- 
posure of Communist conspiracies 
and defeat of Communist drives for 
power in the unions, the emphasis 
now is on developing longer range 
programs intended to pave the way 
for the Industry Council plan of 
the encyclicals. 

Now operating on a much 
trimmed budget, The Wage Earner, 
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a monthly once again, is edited by 
Joseph Sullivan, a UD law school 
graduate, Wilmer T. Rabe and 
Kenneth Fermoyle, an officer in the 
Newspaper Guild’s associate unit at 
the University of Detroit. All three 
are World War II. veterans, and 
their presence on the staff is in keep- 
ing with the chapter’s new policy 
of bringing in new blood and de- 
veloping more leadership. 


Swsenr units on Catholic college 
campuses in Detroit and a law- 
yers’ auxiliary similar to the Catho- 
lic Labor Defense League main- 
tained by the New York chapter, are 
in process of organization. 

At its 1947 convention the chap- 
ter elected Marguerite Gahagan, of 
the Newspaper Guild—CIO, presi- 
dent; Pat Hamilton, Ford Local 600, 
UAW -CIO, vice-president; Anne 
Pastuska, Local 29, UAW-CIO, re- 
cording secretary and _ re-elected 
Tom Doherty, UAW international 
office, secretary-treasurer. On the 
new executive board are members 
of other CIO unions, AFL unions 
and the independent Communica- 
tions Workers of America. 

Miss Gahagan, a police court re- 
porter for the Detroit News, won a 
special award made by the Newspa- 
per Guild in the contest for the Hey- 
wood Broun award for distin- 
guished newspaper work. Her two- 
year search for evidence in convic- 
tions for manslaughter in the 1943 
race riots in Detroit led to acquittal 
of two youths, one white, one col- 
ored. She edited the Guild Memo 
for five years and served on the De- 
troit Guild’s executive board for six 
years. She is a member of the Cath- 
olic Interracial Council and the 
executive board of Americans for 
Democratic Action. 

Fair evidence of the trust accord- 
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ed Actists by their fellow union- 
ists is the number of ACTU leaders 
now holding responsible union 
posts. Among those active in the 
Detroit chapter, Paul Weber is now 
press secretary for Michigan’s Gov- 
ernor G. Mennen Williams; Ralph 
Novak is secretary-treasurer of the 
American Newspaper Guild; Tom 
Doherty is on the staff of the VAW 
unemployment compensation office; 
Jerry Hartford is publicity direc- 
tor for UAW-Canada; Antoinette 
Deichelbohrer has held office in the 
Carpet Sewers—AFL; James Ste. 
Marie does educational work for 
Dodge Local 3, UAW-CIO; Hugh 


Daly is Washington correspond- 
ent for the Detroit Times. 

Of former editors of The Wage 
Earner, the present writer is on the 
editorial staff of The Michigan Cath- 
olic and a member of the Detroit 
Guild’s executive board; Richard 
Deverall directed labor education as 
a member of General MacArthur’s 
civilian staff; Harry Read is execu- 
tive assistant to James B. Carey, 
secretary-treasurer of the CIO. 

Now, more than ten years old, 
the Detroit chapter is enjoying a 
second spring, and the membership 
is looking over union fields as yet 
untouched by the labor apostolate. 


Fornenst M y Fire 


By LIAM 


P. CLANCY 


A BOOK of verse, a red turf fire: 
These be half of my heart’s desire; 
But O, God, for the Summer weather, 
And the South wind, and the heather! 


Without my door twin trees upraise 
Gaunt, suppliant arms long Winter days: 
Where Fall spun with Midas fingers 

His yellow gold, no glory lingers. 


From dawn to dark, aslant my panes 


Drive hail and snow and sleet-cold rains; 
But dreams shine in my peat flames’ glowing 
Of June days, and the South winds blowing. 


Fornenst my fire I sit and doze 

Above my books of verse and prose, 

And thank God, when the rains be teeming, 
For sweet dreams, and turf fire’s gleaming! 














Burial of Danny Boy 


By Curisty McDevitt 


HE NIGHT was cold and damp 
as a dog’s nose. We squatted 
under a dripping whin bush watch- 
ing the lights flicker out across the 
glen, and listening to the throb of 
loaded lorries laboring up the Glen- 
dowan road. 

For five weeks we had been on 
the run. For five long weeks we 
had not changed our clothes, had 
not slept beneath a roof. Our tem- 
pers were razor-edged and my 
greatest fear was that Harrigan 
would abandon all ordinary care 
and stumble into an enemy trap to 
die as Red Mulligan had died when 
he was captured. 

Mulligan was a lanky madman 
from Kerry. Harrigan was a Clare 
man and we all were members of a 
Flying Column operating in the 
wilds of Donegal. Only two weeks 
before, Mulligan had been sur- 
rounded while asleep in a peasant’s 
hut over near the Kilmacrennan 
district. He managed to make a 
break but was shot in the ankle. 
They found him at dawn, lying in 
a gully in the heather, and when 
he refused to talk, he was hitched 
to the rear of a lorry, God help us, 
and dragged into military head- 
quarters. 

Seven miles over those rock- 
strewn roads of Donegal and there 


wasn’t enough left of Red Mulligan 
to wrap in a debutante’s handker- 
chief. 

I was thinking of Red as we 
skulked there in the rain. From 
the wild tip of Meen Bawn, which 
reared right back of us, I could 
hear the mournful cry of the cur- 
lews and I thought of the days 
when all was peace, and how we 
used to lie out there on the turf 
bank and watch the blue clouds 
scud toward the crest of Errigal. 

Harrigan had dozed off. His 
mouth was open and his cap had 
slid back off his head. A handsome 
devil he was, with crisp black hair, 
sea-blue eyes and a chin like the 
Rock of Gibraltar. He held tightly 
to his rifle, a short Martin-Henry, 
useful enough in light ambushing 
but not always trustworthy when 
the fighting was heavy. He also 
carried a Webley, an ugly weapon 
he had filched from a British offi- 
cer the morning we stormed the 
train heading into Dungloe. 








At present Editor of Harbour and Ship- 
ping, the leading marine trade journal in 
Canada, Christy McDevitt has not forgotten 
the times of the “trouble,” when he him- 
self, as a lad of fourteen, was galloping 
madly across the hills of Donegal, a stalwart 
member of a Flying Column. 
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LL BUT one of the lights across 
the glen had flickered out. I 
kept an eye on that one and tried to 
estimate the distance. The drone of 
the lorries had ceased and I knew 
they had wheeled through the gap 
and were now on their way down 
the other side of the mountain. 

I touched Harrigan gently and 
he awoke with a start. 

“There’s a light still showing in 
yon cabin,” I whispered, “We 
should take a chance and see if 
we can get a bed for the night.” 

Harrigan rubbed his eyes and 
grunted. 

“I wish this bloody trouble was 
over,” he muttered, “Lord, how I’d 
like to have a decent bed again. 
I'd like to lie under warm covers 
and listen to the whip of the rain 
against the window, and watch the 
shadows of a red turf fire dance 
and flicker against the roof beams.” 

The heavy mist had now turned 
to rain and it trickled down behind 
my collar, wriggling like a clammy 
worm between my shoulder blades. 

We agreed we had nothing to 
lose and started out in the dark- 
ness for the lamp-lit cabin across 
the valley. It was rugged country 
and we stumbled often into small 
bogholes and fell over hummocks 
of heather and sedge. Harrigan 
cursed the wildness of Donegal 
and I; in a moment of heat, re- 
minded him that County Clare 
wasn’t exactly a billiard table. 

The cabin was further than we 
had estimated. The rain had now 
settled to a driving downpour and 
we squelched from one sodden de- 
pression to another, climbed over 
low stone walls and _ stumbled 
through patches of sharp whins. 

Presently we came to the white 
ribbon of road which circled the 
valley and wound over the Glen- 
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dowan mountains toward the coast. 
We rested for a moment in the lee 
of a hedge, always careful about 
crossing a highway, even in the 
gloom of night and knowing there 
wasn’t an enemy soldier within 
many miles. 

We were close now to the cabin. 
It was smaller even than the cus- 
tomary peasant’s hut in Donegal. 
The white walls gleamed through 
the squall and I could see the glow 


‘of the peat fire through the tiny 


window facing the road. 

Ducking low we raced across the 
boreen and slid past the lighted 
window. A lone old woman, wrin- 
kled and gray, sat before the hearth, 
her bare toes in the yellow ashes. 
The alcove bed by the chimney 
brace was empty and no other oc- 
cupant was in sight. A lean brown 
cat curled up on a stool near the 
churn. The old woman was saying 
her Rosary, the faded beads slip- 


ping slowly through her gaunt 
fingers. 


W: paused for a moment outside 
the door and then I tapped gently 
to avoid frightening her. There was 
a look of bewilderment on her lined 
face as we crossed the threshold, 
but there was no fear in her eyes. 

“God save all here,” greeted Har- 
rigan as he removed his cap and 
shook the rain from his eyes. 

“God save ye kindly,” she replied 
in Irish, not rising from her place 
before the fire. 

I explained our predicament, 
speaking in Irish, because I knew 
most women of her age in this sec- 
tion of the country couldn’t speak 
English. She still held her Rosary 
beads in her hand and she nodded 
absently. 

“Tis all alone I am this black 
and dreary night,” she murmured. 
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“All that I had is gone from me 
forever, and the night wind that 
wails across the hills of Donegal 
from this night on, will carry only 
the heart-cry of a poor, lonesome 
old creature.” 

Harrigan looked across at me. 
He couldn’t understand a word of 
our conversation. 

“Treland will always have her 
sorrows,” moaned the old woman, 
“and those sorrows will fall heav- 
ily on the poor and on the old. On 
the run he was for many long 
months on end and then he came 
home because the heart of him was 
cryin’ out for just one look at the 
house where he was born. He 
didn’t bide for long, God rest his 
poor soul.” 


Aw THERE in the fading light of 
her turf fire, while the wild Irish 
rain beat down on the thatched 
roof and ran in rivulets across the 
yard, she sobbed out her litany of 
pain. 

“He was all I had left, my own 
dear Danny Boy. A grand lad, the 
pride of Donegal and may the holy 
angels sing him to his rest. The 
finest man with a sickle in this glen 
was Danny, and come thrashing 
time he could swing a flail with 
any two men from here to the 
Rosses. 

“But his power wasn’t all in his 
arms, God between us all and 
harm, for he had the sweetest voice 
this side of the gate of heaven, and 
his heart was just flowing over 
with love for Ireland. A grand 
young un, he was indeed. 

“Shure, we were doing well in it 
until this trouble came to our door. 
Then it was away with him and I 
would hear now and then that he 
was in other parts of Ireland, fight- 
ing the soldiers and sleeping in the 


cold hills and begging his crust of 
bread from the stranger’s door. I 
always knew he’d come back to me, 
for the very heart of the lad was 
right here on this holding and, 
may God be thanked for his mem- 
ories, he did come back to me.” 

The old woman paused and 
bowed her head. I watched the 
beads slide through her fingers and 
her lips moved silently as she 
prayed for the boy who had re- 
turned. 

“Twas a night such as this,” 
she continued, “just two long and 
weary nights past. I was sitting 
here by the fire wondering if the 
crack of those guns across the glen 
would go on all night, when the 
door opened and Danny Boy, child 
of my heart, crawled into the 
kitchen. 

“Crawled he did, leaving a red 
river of his own poor blood behind 
him. He had been in a running 
fight, he told me. He was sinking 
fast and wanted to die, God rest his 
soul, in the cabin where he first 
saw the dawn whiten the hills of 
Donegal. 

“I sprinkled some Holy Water 
on him and around him and to- 
gether we said an Act of Contrition. 
I couldn’t lift the lad, fine strapping 
boy that he was, and he died right 
there on the kitchen floor, my own 
two old arms wrapped around 
him.” 


Tue OLD brown cat stretched, 
yawned and resettled to sleep. A 
clod of turf rolled off the hearth 
and Harrigan eased it back with 
the toe of his brogan. From across 
the valley came the plaintive wail 
of a night-struck dog and the rain 
rattled a dreary tattoo against the 
window pane. 

“IT had Father McGinley up next 
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day,” the old soul murmured, “to 
consecrate the ground where I laid 
my boy’s body. Before he died in 
my arms, he warned me that the 
soldiers would be around and that 
no trace of his visit here should be 
visible. I scrubbed the kitchen 
floor, and was in my bed, but not 
sleeping, when they came batter- 
ing at my door close to the screech 
of dawn. 

“Oh, they talked and they ques- 
tioned and they threatened but all 
I would tell them was that my 
Danny wasn’t here. They searched 
the house from floor to roof beams 
and they went through the byre 
and the barn and the stable, but 
not a2 trace of anything could they 
find. 

“That dark and cheerless morn- 
ing I thanked God for the heavy 
rain for it covered all traces of my 
work. If they had come in the day- 
light, God protect us, I wouldn’t 


I RISH Catholics believe so much in the 


be here this night to tell me story.” 

She arose stiffly and took a storm 
lantern from the shelf beside the 
dresser. She lighted the lantern, 
placed a faded shawl around her 
shoulders and motioned us to fol- 
low her. 


W: circled the cabin in the rain 
until we came to a tiny garden 
near the end of the boreen. The 
old woman lifted the latch of the 
gate and went in, Harrigan and I 
walking at her heels. There be- 
neath a lilac bush she turned the 
light on a mound of fresh wet 
earth. 

We dropped to our knees, and 
between my prayers and the wild 
lamentations of the heart-broken 
old woman, I heard Harrigan swear 
madly and I knew that we’d be on 
our way to another ambush before 
the silver dawn climbed over the 
crest of Meen Bawn. 


soul and so little in anything else that 
they are never entirely certain that 
the earth is solid under the footsole. 


—W. B. Yeats. 














Non-Catholic Children 
in Catholic Schools 


HIS ARTICLE is not meant to tell 

the answers. Like ““The Lady and 
the Tiger” and perhaps “The Heart 
of the Matter” it is asking questions 
for others to answer. How do you 
reply? 

My children attend Catholic 
schools; some of the schools they 
attend take both day pupils and 
boarders. I wonder why non-Cath- 
olic children are sent to these 
schools; I wonder why the schools 
accept them; I wonder whether it 
is the right thing to accept them. 

My high-school daughter _ re- 
marked one day: “It must be pretty 
tough to know that your parents 
are living in sin and all your broth- 
ers and sisters are illegitimate.” 

This was a bolt from the blue. 

“Good heavens!” I cried. “Who 
put that into your head?” 

“Pat,” she said. “You know her 
parents are divorced and remarried 
and they both have more children. 
Pat takes turns living with them.” 

“Well, yes,” I remarked feebly, 
“but her parents are not Catholic 
and they probably do not know it 
is wrong.” 

“Pat knows,” said my daughter 
sadly. “Pat knows and she keeps 
asking everybody to pray for them. 
But she says she is sure they will 
never separate from the ones they 
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are living with now; and what about 
her half-brothers and half-sisters?” 


TE neze poors down the street there 
lives a family with four married 
daughters—some of them have been 
married twice or three times. One 
of these daughters has a child of 
ten who has been in Catholic board- 
ing-schools for two years and is 
now starting another year. Sum- 
mers, when she visits her grand- 
mother, she goes off to Mass alone. 
I chanced to mention one day that 
I didn’t know the married names 
of any of the four women. 

“Jill’s last name is Brown,” said 
my small son. 

“I know that, but I don’t know 
her mother’s name; her mother 
married again, you know,” I re- 
plied. 4 
“How did you know that?” my 
son asked. “Jill doesn’t want any- 
body to know. She told me never 
to tell.” 

Jill at ten and Pat at fourteen 
are carrying burdens of woe that 
would flatten out the average mar- 
tyr. Why? Because they are 
non-Catholic children in Catholic 
schools. Their parents put them 
there—but why? The schools ac- 
cepted them—but why? And what 
is the result going to be? The chil- 
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dren are ashamed of their parents; 
they try to conceal the facts; when 
there is no hope of that, they must 
wear their parents’ shame openly. 
The conflict between two primary 
loyalties, to their parents and to 
the law of God, wars in their young 
hearts incessantly. 


Anovem. girl comes to my mind. 
Diana’s mother is a nominal Cath- 
olic; that is, she was baptized; she 
never went to church, nor her par- 
ents; but she sent Diana to a Cath- 
olic boarding school at eight, “to 
learn nice manners.” The child 
stayed there until ready for high 
school when she was sent to a Cath- 
olic day school. Diana’s two little 
brothers, on the contrary, bored as 
most five-year-olds are at Mass, re- 
fused to go to church at all and 
were never asked again to do so. 
Diana is very pious, and to her 
mother this is alternately a joke 
and an exasperation. When Diana 
was old enough to go to dances, 
her mother said to me, “I’m going 
to teach Diana not to be good. I 
would have had a lot more fun in 
life if I hadn’t been so good.” 

One should not take this too seri- 
ously; but a remark like that in 
the presence of a girl of fourteen 
can be dynamite. I glanced at 
Diana and saw her eyes fill with 
tears. At an earlier date the child 
said to me, “Please pray for my 
parents, won’t you? I don’t know 
what will become of them. They 
never go to church, and my broth- 
ers never do, either. But I love 
them. Please pray for them.” 


Tame Is in our neighborhood a 
boy who, with his brothers, is a 
positive menace. He comes from 
a completely godless family with 
no moral standards whatsoever. 


His mother decided to send Bill to 
a Catholic school “because they 
have better discipline,” which, it 
turned out, meant that she thought 
a Catholic school could make Bill 
study. I asked her about the reli- 
gion courses. 

“Oh, that’s no matter,” she said. 
“All religions are alike anyway.” 

“They are not,” I replied firmly. 

“You really think so? Well, my 
husband and I went to Sunday 
school sometimes when we were 
kids—” she named the two sects, 
but it would be a libel to repeat it, 
since obviously these unfortunate 
people learned nothing at either; 
but they were as different as Con- 
gregationalists and Theosophists, 
Mormons and Episcopalians, Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses and Methodists— 
“and I never could see there was 
any difference.” 

I didn’t like to say that it was 
because neither of them had learned 
or retained anything they might 
have been taught in their far-off 
occasional Sunday school days. 
But I did point out that religion, 
in our schools, is a serious subject, 
studied as long and as earnestly as 
history or mathematics, and that 
Bill, who had no religious back- 
ground whatever, would find it very 
difficult to grasp what the others 
had known for years. 

But in my mind was the thought, 
what effect would Bill have on the 
boys in that school if he should 
be admitted? My son’s confessor 
had forbidden him to associate 
with Bill at all, or even to speak to 
him beyond an “Hello” if they 
passed each other on the street. It 
was too much for me to believe that 
Bill would get any good out of 
whatever courses in theology or 
ethics he might be exposed to; still 
less that he would learn anything 
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good from his schoolmates. The 
whole home background was 
against it. On the contrary, he 
would probably try to talk the other 
boys out of taking their religion 
seriously, and contradict every- 
thing they were being taught in re- 
gard to morals. 

Another family I know has three 
sons and a daughter. They wanted 
to send the girl to a Catholic board- 
ing school, because she was getting 
to be a tomboy. They wanted her 
to be with girls. This family has 
never been known to attend any 
church; the child, when I ques- 
tioned her casually, did not even 
know what church they would have 
preferred had they ever decided to 
go to one. I asked why her parents 
thought of sending her to a Cath- 
olic school, and _ she_ replied, 
“They're supposed to be better, 
aren’t they?” 


Im QUESTIONS which these expe- 
riences and others bring to my 
mind are legion; but they may per- 
haps be reduced to the three I 
started out with. Why are non- 
Catholic children sent to Catholic 
schools? The parents usually an- 
swer that a girl learns pretty man- 
ners at a Catholic school, that a 
boy has better discipline. These 
things they have heard. But they 
have no idea what the child will be 
taught; they have no idea what our 
religion teaches in regard to either 
faith or morals; and they do not 
take our religion seriously. 

The schools, we must suppose, 
hope to make good Catholics out of 
these little pagan children. Faith- 
ful Protestants and faithful Jews 
do not send their children to our 
schools any more than we send our 
children to theirs. It is the godless 
who send their children to us, as 
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far as I have seen. People who 
take religion seriously do not send 
their children to schools where an- 
other religion is taught. That leaves 
us with the children whose par- 
ents have never even thought that 
religion can be taken seriously, 
who do not intend to allow the chil- 
dren to take Catholicism serious- 
ly; who say as Bill’s mother said, 
“Oh well, it doesn’t matter; he 
wouldn’t pay much attention to 
things like that.” 

I question the wisdom of such a 
step. I wonder whether there are 
not many dangers in taking these 
pagan children into our schools. 
What do they say to the other chil- 
dren after class? If they learn to 
take our religion seriously, as the 
younger ones do, they suffer great- 
ly; and I am by no means sure that 
it is right to set up, in the hearts 
and minds of little girls, such a ter- 
rific conflict as I see in Jill, Diana 
and Pat. If they do not take our 
religion seriously, as would prob- 
ably be Bill’s case, they may be a 
positive menace in our schools, be- 
littling and jeering at and contra- 
dicting everything the children are 
taught, and holding up their own 
parents as examples instead. 


I SUSPECT that Catholic schools are 
too innocent about the background 
of non-Catholic, pagan children. If 
they had heard, as I have heard, 
things which these parents teach 
their children, I believe they would 
not care to risk admitting such 
children to their classes to be the 
daily companions of good boys and 
girls. I do not refer only to teach- 
ing concerning sex and marriage, 
although if decency permitted I 
could quote some startling things 
non-Catholic parents have said to 
me—which they would scarcely 
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dare to say to a Sister or a Brother 
when trying to get the child into 
our schools. But the whole philos- 
ophy of life of these pagans is com- 
pletely different from the Catholic 
view, and there is scarcely a point 
on which they would agree with us. 

The answer depends most of all 
on what happens to these children 
in adult life. Perhaps Bill would 
get some good out of our training, 
perhaps he would not harm the 
other boys meanwhile. I would not 
dare to take the risk, myself; but 
then I know Bill and his family al- 
most too well. As for Jill, Diana 
and Pat, sooner or later this divid- 
ed loyalty must end, and the girls 
must decide whether to live the 
Catholic way or the way of their 
parents. We can scarcely expect 
the parents to influence them 
toward our way. 


I- THE child goes the way of its 
parents, we have the unedifying 
example of a child trained in Cath- 
olic schools who goes back to a 
pagan life. But what of the child 
who rejects its parents? I know a 
grown girl who refused to write to 
her mother under the mother’s 
legal name,—because she knew it 
was no marriage in the eyes of the 
Church,—and who refused to meet 
her stepfather. It would be pleas- 
ant to be able to say that the moth- 
er, in tears of repentance, gave up 
the man and came into the Church. 
In real life, such fairy-tale endings 
seldom occur. There was a family 
quarrel of epic proportions, and 
now, years later, there is still no 
peace. In this case the mother was 
a nominal Catholic. 

But what of the pagan parents 
who have acted in good faith and 
who now have children? Is it right 
to turn their children against them, 


and, if it is right, is it wise and is 
it kind? Should our schools take 
the responsibility of doing this? 
One cannot say no. The law of 
God must be taught to all who will 
listen. But is it fair to take these 
children and/ teach them to be 
ashamed of their parents, when, in 
most cases, the parents never 
dreamed that such a thing would 
happen? 


Warn a non-Catholic child is pre- 
sented at a Catholic school, perhaps 
the parents should be asked some 
questions. “Are you divorced? Re- 
married? Do you know that your 
child will be taught at our school 
that you are living in serious sin, 
deprived of the friendship of God, 
and with every prospect of eternal 
damnation? Do you wish your 
child to be taught this? Do you 
understand our moral law and our 
teaching with regard to other es- 
sential matters? Are you prepared 
to have your child taught that con- 
traception, abortion and masturba- 
tion are deadly sins? Do you in- 
tend to quote to the child pagan 
philosophers in contradiction of 
the moral law? 

“Your child may be forbidden to 
read the books by which your life 
is governed; the books you most 
admire we may place on the Index; 
your amusements, your language, 
your opinions about truth-telling, 
and your whole attitude toward 
life may be entirely different from 
what your child will learn here. 
We cannot take the responsibility 
of your child’s training unless we 
can teach it faith and morals with- 
out fear that your child will bring 
from home other teachings to en- 
danger Catholic children. Do you 
think a lie is often justified? That 
perjury is the rule and that no- 
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body expects otherwise? That 
church-going is unnecessary? That 
prayer is a form of self-delusion? 
We cannot accept your child until 
you have studied the catechism 
with a priest, until you know that 
our religion is different from oth- 
ers, until you know what we teach 
the children here and are willing 
to insist that your child be taught 
these things.” 


us IT Is not for me to answer 
the questions I have raised. I wish 
the Catholic educators would an- 
swer for me. These cases which I 
have met in my very limited expe- 
rience may not be typical. I could 
increase the number of cases. 
There are the neighbors who ex- 
claim in horror, “You don’t make 
the children go to church on Christ- 
mas, do you?” as if I had celebrated 
a child’s birthday by locking it in 
a dark closet. There are the friends 
who comment, “Yes, it’s nice for a 
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child to go to church sometimes. 
You meet a better class of people 
there.” I could also, if I wished, 
explain fully what I mean by the 
difference between a pagan and a 
Catholic, for I was the one and have 
become the other, and in the diary 
I used to keep there is not a single 
opinion I would not change if I were 
writing it now. 

But I have proposed the questions 
and do not propose to answer them. 
I ask only that others face these 
questions and tell us the answers. 
What is the non-Catholic child do- 
ing in our schools? Did his parents 
know what they were doing? Do we 
know what we are doing? What 
is the effect on the child and on our 
own children, what results can we 
expect to follow, what is it all 
about? 

“Every Catholic child in a Cath- 
olic school” is a good motto. What 
motto shall we adopt in regard to 
the non-Catholic child? 


On Sleepless Nights 


By JANE COFFIN 


Ox SLEEPLEss nights my tired mind 
Behaves like a deceitful cat. 

She just pretends to rest, I find, 

By stretching out all still and flat 
With gentle, even breath. 

But if a little thought floats by, 

As fragile as a butterfly, 

She pounces on it, swift and sly, 
And worries it to death! 





The Catholic Revival 


The Work of the French Dominicans 


By SALLY WHELAN CASSIDY 


Y ACQUAINTANCE with Economie 

et Humanisme—E-H (pro- 
nounced to rhyme with “red hash”) 
dates from one afternoon, a winter 
ago in Paris. I happened to go toa 
Catholic Action meeting in one of 
the many hilly, cobble-stone-street- 
and-gray-tan-houses of the Parisian 
suburbs. We were deep in discus- 
sion when a tiny man came in apolo- 
gizing for being late. He took off 


his raincoat, peeled off several layers 
of sweaters, and stood among us in 


a worker’s blouse. This was Fa- 
ther Henri Desroches, O.P., of E-H. 

Before coming he had been talk- 
ing to the worker priests of the 
Paris area. What they had told 
him, and what he had seen himself, 
made him urge us to act before it 
was too late. Painting a grim pic- 
ture of workers’ conditions, he 
insisted that Christians could no 
longer be content with half-way 
measures. Too little and too late 
had served only to deepen the prole- 
tarian’s suspicions of anything 
Christian as counter-revolutionary, 
as a bribe for order. 

The militants of the Paris mis- 
sion were sensing more and more 
despair in their neighbors; this led 
to bitterness in the old, the ineffec- 
tive; to revolt in the young, the dy- 
namic. The leaders of the prole- 


tarians were militant Communists 
coming from among their ranks— 
knowing the problems, confident, 
efficient. These were the real lead- 
ers of the workers, combining vision 
and method, dynamism and cool 
calculation. 

What, he asked, were we Chris- 
tians doing? We were doing what 
we had always done,—visiting the 
poor, the sick, helping the aged, try- 
ing to repair the evils of our society. 
What were we doing to help a new 
society to be born? Did we know 
anything about society—its life, its 
patterns, its laws? Did we know 
anything about the proletarians, the 
only alive people left in a decadent 
Europe, did we know their suffer- 
ings, their dreams, their values— 
even their language? 

Too often Christians come from 
beautiful, or at least decent neigh- 
borhoods; what could we know of 





Continuing her discussion of the resur- 
gence of religion in France today, Sally 
Whelan Cassidy, formerly lecturer at the 
Ecole Normale Superieure, in Paris, de- 
scribes a Dominican project for the rebuild- 
ing of French Society—“Economie et Hu- 
manisme”—E-H. This School will hold an 
international session from May 8th to June 
4th at l’Arbresle, its headquarters. Plans are 
under way for an E-H team to be set up 
soon in the U. S. 
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the cry for justice that welled up in 
the proletarian’s heart? Should we 
sympathize with them, and cry out 
with them? What good was this? 
The Christian must be effective, 
must build his share in the new city, 
must be a full man, a citizen. This 
requires work, thought, formation. 
This was the task given E-H, to 
form Christians, to give them the 
tools, the vision needed for effective- 
ness. Then we could contribute 
positively to the new world and not 
only be grave-diggers of the old. 


Tas IMPASSIONED plea stirred a 
few of us. I was particularly im- 
pressed. The proletarian problem 
had only been real to me since com- 
ing to France. Many of the stu- 
dents present, reluctant to abandon 
their way of thinking about this so- 
cial question, politely rebuffed E-H 
in favor of the tested formula of 
parallel action in the different 
classes. Father Desroches seemed 
disappointed. I could see why. 
Where would he get militants if 
not from the ranks of Catholic Ac- 
tion? I followed him out and 
walked with him down the long wet 
street to the bus. “They don’t un- 
derstand, they are still too comfort- 
able,” he muttered, “did you see 
how the leaders snuffed out the en- 
thusiasm of the younger members?” 
I agreed, but said that I knew very 
little about French life and prob- 
lems. He said: “Come to l’Abresle.” 
I did. 

I came up from Lyon at about ten 
in the morning. I got off at l’Ar- 
bresle—a small industrial town and 
set off up the hill, up and up. I was 
soon climbing a country road, walk- 
ing past farms, the lovely sunbaked 
C-shaped farms of the Midi. It was 
still winter, but the climate of Pro- 
vence is mild at all times, the win- 
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ter only giving a certain heady feel- 
ing to the air. At length, I arrived 
at La Tourette, an old chateau set 
into the hill, flanked by stables and 
barns. The Lord of Abresle must 


have been a practical country squire 
and not a peruked Versailles fop. 


I WALKED into the big hall. Charts 
of every description hung on every 
wall. I was met by a young man, 
an E-H apprentice, who escorted me 
to my quarters. I shared a big room 
with a student and two social work- 
ers. We slept on straw mattresses 
covered with old thin blankets. 
Soon I met my fellow-sessioners: a 
bearded anarchist miner, a young 
manufacturer from Paris, militants 
from the Catholic Trade Unions, a 
journalist, a psychologist, several 
Catholic Action chaplains, a semi- 
narian, an educator from Ecuador, 
a Tunisian from the Barbu co-oper- 
ative factory. There were about 
twenty of us altogether not count- 
ing the E-H staff and apprentices. 
We would discuss different ques- 
tions while taking long walks in the 
forest behind La Tourette—all were 
eager to hear about America, about 
our racial problems, about our trade 
unions. Clustered around the long 
table in an unheated room, we 
shared the very meager meals of the 
French. We studied together: hear- 
ing talks by specialists, talking in 
small groups to Father Lebret in his 
study; sitting around the stove 
reading anarchist poetry with Fa- 
ther Desroches. 

What thought-packed days! New 
ideas gradually built up to a com- 
prehensive interpretation of soci- 
ety: a social philosophy centered 
around man, methods that were up 
to date. Some of these were far in 
advance of anything I had ever seen. 
I remember one graph in particular 
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—that of a parish—where one 
glance was enough to reveal its 
many aspects: physical: building, 
equipment; population: growth or 
decline, non-Catholic, baptized, 
practicing, fervent Catholics, age 
groups; works: social, youth, adult, 
recreational; spiritual: sacraments, 
militants—all this very simply dia- 
gramed on one page. This sociologi- 
cal method applied to religion was a 
typical example of the synthesis 
E-H tries to make between philoso- 
phy, theology and social sciences. 


_ SYNTHESIS forms an integral 
part of a mystique, a total vision. 
Marxists think that economics, and 
scientific methods in general, do 
away with religion, make charity 
useless. E-H shows that these can 
be a means of charity, even a trans- 
formation of the form of charity. 
This is something of a new ap- 
proach. St. Vincent de Paul opened 
hospitals and founded orphanages; 
E-H wants to make them unneces- 
sary. E-H tries to restore the basic 
forms of society, the family, the 
community, to make other institu- 
tions—the city, the factory, govern- 
ment — man-sized. E-H wants to 
bring Christ to man by living Christ 
with men; by restoring all that is 
human, so that it may become a fit 
instrument of grace; by rebuilding 
society so as to prepare for a 
heavenly Jerusalem. This mystique 
gives a real meaning to the seem- 
ingly earthly task of counting 
water mains or running a housing 
survey. 

I learned most from my fellow 
sessioners—I shall never forget the 
E-H militant from St-Etienne. He 
was quite young, had just finished 
his apprenticeship of one year at 
l’Arbresle and was enthusiastic 
about his vocation as an E-H lay 
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militant. He was much troubled by 
the problems he had found: “It is 
impossible for a miner even to think 
comforts and cleanliness are possi- 
ble for him.” He told me what E-H 
is doing at St-Etienne, a typical 
French town, half - industrialized, 
and the center of a rich farming 
region. 


How pip E-H begin at St-Etienne? 
They sent a team there composed 
of a few militants formed in E-H 
methods and their full-time chap- 
lain. This team quickly gathered 
around them local professionals, 
technicians, social workers, trade- 
union leaders, even some college 
students—Catholic and unbeliever. 
Explaining their ideas, the E-H 
team invited all these to help them. 
Soon a local team was born; a com- 
mon responsibility grew. St-Etienne 
was studied from every conceivable 
angle: geography: to discover its 
importance in the region, and to 
check whether it was adequately 
served by railroads and highways; 
urbanism: chart upon chart of the 
various neighborhoods soon piled 
up telling the story of housing, of 
water supply, of transportation, of 
slums; economic: it was recognized 
that the mines of St-Etienne were 
being depleted and that very soon 
new employment would have to be 
found for the miners; the various 
industries and trades of the town 
were investigated to see which 
would be capable of expanding, the 
resources of the town were studied 
to find unexploited possibilities; 
education: the re-training of miners 
was seen as a great difficulty. This 
comprehensive survey was made to 
help the team to treat St-Etienne as 
a whole and to recommend an over- 
all treatment. 

But this survey was not the most 
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important thing, the team itself was 
by far the more significant. The 
local E-H, keeping contact with its 
parent team by study, mutual 
checking, discussion and prayer; 
keeping contact with the masses by 
sharing their destiny and poverty 
and by friendship with their natural 
leaders: the E-H team formed to 
think as part of the population it 
is trying to help, to see problems 
from the inside—when investigating 
a slum, to live there; to bring to 
light abuses that are often unsus- 
pected by the slum-dwellers them- 
selves. But although a maximum 
of humanity and even fraternity is 
demanded, yet the E-H reports are 
extremely detailed and objective. 
This for several reasons: they must 
stand the test of comparison; they 
must furnish the basis for statistics 
to be brought to the attention of 
local or national authorities; they 
must be readable by any team-mem- 
ber; they must serve in the develop- 
ment of social doctrine elaborated 
little by little at ’Arbresle. This 
combination of competence and 
charity is hard to beat, and the E-H 
team becomes in a very real sense 
the voice of the town it is responsi- 
ble for. 


Tes INITIATIVES and discoveries of 
this particular team would be rela- 
tively isolated and only locally sig- 
nificant but for the close liaison be- 
tween action teams and research 


teams. The national team of E-H 
devotes itself to co-ordinating the 
efforts of the many local teams, to 
giving them an over-all picture of 
what is happening in France, to in- 
forming them of new efforts being 
tried out. Thus the local teams are 
able to work together, to share dis- 
coveries, to see farther than their 
particular sector of responsibility. 
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This gives the local team-member 
the sense of contributing to the re- 
newal of France, makes his six- 
months’ housing survey more sig- 
nificant, does away with a certain 
provincialism or local chauvinism. 
On the other hand, what would the 
national team be without a constant 
link with the grass roots which the 
local team alone can give? The local 
teams test out the suggestions of 
their parent team, show it new 
problems, sense new developments, 
put the E-H doctrine into practice, 
make it living. 

I saw many of a whole series of 
services geared to the needs of the 
local teams: everything from dia- 
grams and charts to documentation 
on French economy and discussion 
of the latest twist in the Communist 
party line. Members of local teams 
come to l’Arbresle from time to time 
for retreats, for three months’ work- 
sessions, thus making themselves 
more efficient, broading their vision. 
E-H recruits new members in re- 
gional study days, in short introduc- 
tory sessions, such as the one I at- 
tended. It forms these new mem- 
bers by a year-long apprenticeship. 

Tractors, rural housing, fishing, 
Marxism, the papal encyclicals, all 
these and many other subjects 
are studied by specialized teams 
grouped around l’Arbresle. The 
team doing research in Marxism is 
perhaps the most interesting. E-H 
has one of the finest Marxist docu- 
mentaries in Europe as well as the 
assistance of one of the great his- 
torians of Marxism, Charles Hubert. 
This team has done much to sift out 
the chaff, to get to fundamental 
principles. 

E-H is busy in discovering new 
methods of action, new develop- 
ments of its social doctrine, new 
interrelations between the spiritual 
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and the material. Some of the most 
fruitful grounds for all of these are 
the residence team and the priests’ 
team. Both of these were formed by 
Father M. R. Loew, O.P., who 
worked for several years as a dock- 
hand at Marseille. 


My ROOM-MATE, FRANCOISE, told 
me about these teams. The resi- 
dence team is made up of social 
workers and is part of a regular 
E-H team. Francoise was planning 
to join the E-H team for Lyon and 
was spending a few days at l’Ar- 
brestle to. get the over-all picture. 
This is what she had to say: 

Three girls found an apartment 
in the slums near the docks. They 
moved in. There was no question 
of only a few hours spent in allevi- 
ating misery, here misery was 
shared and hence understood. By 
this sharing of a common existence 
the team was able to do all kinds of 
work that professionals could not 
do:—see about Madame T’s lost 
ration book, send Johnnie to a camp 
for crippled children, give first aid 
to Theresa, delouse John so that he 
could go to school,—be in other 
words totally and all the time at the 
service of the neighborhood. One 
of the residence team got a job 
where most of the neighborhood’s 
young girls work—a nearby factory 
or textile mill—so as to get a close- 
up view of their neighbors’ working 
conditions. 

Soon the apartment becomes a 
center for the whole neighborhood, 
everybody drops in, troubles are al- 
leviated immediately, the sick are 
cared for. The apartment serves as 
a center for the young after school; 
a word here or there does wonders to 
encourage Tom who wants to quit 
school; to help find a job for Jim 
who has never quite gotten over 
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that terrible attack of pneumonia; 
to start Henry, the natural leader, 
thinking about his responsibilities 
to his gang. Gradually ideas about 
cleanliness, about nutrition, about 
child care spread and a current of 
fresh air wafts around the neigh- 
borhood. 

The social worker, whose train- 
ing enables her to face the all- 
powerful agents of the law and of 
the local city administration with- 
out fear, serves as petitioner for the 
whole group, she gets cases recon- 
sidered, saves the proletarian the 
humiliation and the distress of a 
visit to police headquarters. The 
residence team thus accepted as the 
most obliging of neighbors is able 
to organize campaigns to clean up 
unsavory places, bring decent 
sewerage to the area and more light 
to its streets. Self-help does won- 
ders and soon the neighborhood be- 
gins to pull together. Proletarians 
are already hospitable and gener- 
ous; the social workers simply cana- 
lized this good will. 


Tus PRIESTS of the Marseille team 
also established themselves in the 
slums—they too share the day-by- 
day life of their flock. “Before 
showing the priest show a brother, 
before showing the brother show 
the Christian, before the Christian a 
friend, before the friend a man.” 
One of them will work full time in 
the brickyards or as a stevedore, 
whichever is the trade of the ma- 
jority. The priests become familiar 
figures in the neighbhood and are 
far easier to talk to when they share 
the cold water faucet down the hall, 
when they go to work with the day- 
laborers on the same trolley, come 
home with them, tired after a hard 
day’s work. These fellow-workers 
cannot be agents of the trusts, or 
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corpse-eaters; perhaps the Church 
is something more than bourgeois 
reaction after all. 


, PRIEST coming home from his 
job says his Mass in his room or, 
if there are many participants, in 
the courtyard. There are few things 
more beautiful than the tired genu- 
flections of a priest who has worked 
on the docks all day or the mean- 
ingful gestures of his work-worn 
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hands: “Joy to my youth,” “Pray 
brothers” take on a fuller meaning 
—this liturgy makes sense to the 
workers. Mass, the sacraments, the 
priesthood brought close to the peo- 
ple is not vulgarized but assumes a 
new significance. The Church is 
taking its rightful place once again 
among the poor, the Church is 
voicing their cries for justice, their 
hopes for a better world. 
This is E-H. 


Tu absurd charges of “treason” and “espionage” against Cardinal 


Mindszenty are, of course, to be regarded merely as part of a campaign 
to destroy religion in Hungary. Every incident thus far follows the 
pattern adopted to wreck the Roman Church in Poland and Yugoslavia. 
The correspondence of the cardinal is denounced as treasonable when, 
in reality, it simply covered his reports to the Vatican and his ex- 
changes with foreign representatives who approached him on ques- 
tions of religion or of religious property. His “confession” probably 
is a complete fiction; but if his accusers want a genuine confession, 
he doubtless will make it—to the effect that he regards many of the 
so-called “political” activities in Hungary as nothing less than the 
work of anti-Christ, which he is in duty bound to combat to the last 
breath of his last hour... . 

Let no mist of prejudice and no fog of words blind our eyes... . 
This is a war on religion by a society that is deliberately antireligious 
and avowedly antisocial. The first object of attack is the Roman 
Catholic Church because, in Central Europe, it is an adversary that has 
to be overthrown if communism is to rule the soul of man... . The 
Catholic Church must bear the brunt of the attack. . . . The Protestants 
will not long survive if the Catholics are overwhelmed. 

—Richmond News Leader, December 29, 1948. 











How to Love With a Brain Machine 


By BENJAMIN B. Hunt, C.S.P. 


haan can always run out an old 
horse if you dress him in new 
colors. This is how the discredited 
error of “scientism” keeps creeping 
back into contemporary periodical 
writing. Until the discovery of the 
atom bomb it looked like a pretty 
even race between science’s power 
to help man and its power to kill. 
Many thought that science had a 
final answer to human happiness. 
But the deadly bomb frightened 
everybody into admitting that the 
great instrument of modern prog- 
ress had somehow outstripped itself 
for evil. Unless controlled, it 
would, like a suicidal Frankenstein 
monster, destroy itself and _ its 
maker. 

And in spite of this, scientism, 
which is simply science to excess, 
keeps coming back in another garb. 
A recent example is John F. 
Wharton’s article in The Saturday 
Review of Literature, “The Scien- 
tific Production of Love.” You 
might think it is romance, but, no, 
Mr. Wharton is seriously counsel- 
ing a humanity cowering under the 
threat of the atom bomb not to 
grow desperate. Physical science 
can now clock brain waves, he 





The notion that science can breed love or 
hate the way it can produce a better wheat 
crop is sheer nonsense. 





points out. Psychiatrists may be 
able to use this knowledge for the 
salvation of the race. 

The theory which Mr. Wharton 
presents is attributed to a Dr. Roger 
Vittoz, who was practicing medicine 
until some twenty-five years ago in 
Switzerland. “The key to Vittoz’s 
psychology was his conception of 
the Superconscious,” Mr. Wharton 
writes, “and the key to his therapy 
was his discovery of the rhythm of 
the brain.” 

After hearing Freudians for two 
generations labor the subconscious 
to death, it is a relief to find some- 
one insisting that the Supercon- 
scious (whatever it is) is impor- 
tant, too. 


V evo based his theory of the “Su- 
perconscious” on the fact that when 
you say “I” you may mean your 
physical body, your mental proc- 
esses, or your emotional feelings. 
Or you may mean a fusion of all 
three. When the fused “I” is in 


The Reverend Benjamin B. Hunt, of the Paulist Fathers, is Lec- 
turer in Philosophy at St. Paul’s College, Washington, D. C. 
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command you make decisions free- 
ly, efficiently and without fear. 
“Still more important, in some of 
these stages, there arises a mysteri- 
ous ability to create what we have 
dreamed of and to solve almost any 
problem, no matter how difficult. 
This is what may be called the Su- 
perconscious.” 


Waar has the Superconscious to 
do with peace on earth and good 
will among men? Simply this, that 
when you are in the state of the 
fused “I” you cannot will evil to 
your fellows. Vittoz argued that 
the fused “I” is the root of all co- 
operative acts. “When you achieve 
the state of the fused ‘I,’” writes 
Mr. Wharton, “you must love some- 
one other than yourself; you must 
co-operate with someone else.” And 
so living the Superconscious is a 
sure guarantee of peaceful human 
living! 

Unfortunately few live with regu- 
larity on the Superconscious level. 
But the man who discovered the 
fused “I” was not baffled. Vittoz 
realized, says Mr. Wharton, that the 
commonest cause of physical or 
psychical illness is internal ten- 
sion created by insoluble conflicts 
among the mental, emotional and 
physical selves. Release this ten- 
sion, and all is well. 

How do you discover this tension 
in order to release it? “The point 
of danger differs with different in- 
dividuals,” Mr. Wharton admits. 
“But a thermometer to guide the 
doctor can be found in the brain.” 
And Vittoz devised a machine to 
measure brain rhythm. By rela- 
tively simple treatment, at first un- 
der a doctor’s guidance, excessive 
fluctuations of the brain wave are 
curtailed and emotional tension is 
released. 


Utopia is not then attained, Mr. 
Wharton modestly disclaims. But 
wherein it shall be lacking he does 
not explain. If the problem of evil 
can be solved with a brain machine, 
who can conceive a barrier to hu- 
man happiness that will long re- 
sist man’s inventiveness? 

The truth is that it would be 
Utopia—if it were not the old error 
of scientism all over again. Mr. 
Wharton renews the old hope that 
man after all is fundamentally sus- 
ceptible to being measured, if not 
with a yardstick then with a point- 
er reading. And once he is meas- 
ured, a few psychiatric exercises 
undertaken in the right spirit will 
cleanse all the disorder and iniquity 
right out of him. 

Specifically here are some false 
assumptions in this curious article 
on the science of love. First, Mr. 
Wharton says that “in the 1930’s 
we witnessed, particularly in Ger- 
many, an extraordinary develop- 
ment of techniques for the scien- 
tific inculcation of hate on a mass 
production basis.” If a scientific 
inculcation of hate, why not of love, 
he asks? 

The analogy is not altogether 
false. Father Morlion, a Belgian 
Dominican, has explained in detail 
how the techniques used by the 
Communists and Nazis to breed 
hate could be turned to good ends. 
The subtle appeal to mass psychol- 
ogy, the use of mass media like 
radio and newspapers, served re- 
ligion in Belgium before the war as 
effectively as they served Nazism in 
Germany. 

But if the analogy is not wholly 
false, it is quite misleading. Two 
things should be noted about the 
Nazi use of “scientific methods” to 
make men hate. First, that essen- 
tially it represented nothing new. 
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It was not science operating direct- 
ly to generate hate as it might pro- 
duce fungus in a laboratory. It was 
essentially an appeal to human mo- 
tive. 


Acuue the ancient Greeks Plato 
had said, quite extravagantly, that 
error and sin, knowledge and vir- 
tue were convertible. Medieval 
Scholastics had insisted more cor- 
rectly that you affect the will by 
affecting the motive. To influence a 
person you present good or bad mo- 
tives and make them appear pleas- 
ing. Science did not essentially 
change what men had known for 
ages; it only helped the propaganda- 
minded sweep broader and more 
quickly. 

And because the Nazi employ- 
ment of scientific method was only 
a new and more effective way of ap- 
pealing to free and moral human 
beings, it could not operate with the 
mechanical exactness of a scientific 
invention. Millions did fall for the 
propaganda of hate. Other millions 
didn’t. Some were indeed kept ig- 
norant of the atrocities committed 
by their government, some were de- 
ceived about the justice of its cause. 
And some submitted passively be- 
cause active resistance was suicidal. 

If Dr. Vittoz’s scientific method 
is exactly as successful in breeding 
love as Nazi propaganda was in 
breeding hate, there will still be 
enough hate in the world to gener- 
ate wars and rumors of wars. 


Tus BriTisH philosopher David 
Hume, whose empiricism is quite 
congenial to that of Wharton, com- 
plained before the American Revo- 
lution “that it is not reason which 
carries the prize, but eloquence; and 
no man needs ever despair of gain- 
ing proselytes to the most extrava- 


gant hypothesis, who has art 
enough to represent it in any 
favourable colours.” 

The Nazis had “art enough”; they 
used science well. But it was by 
the age-old method of appealing to 
human motives. History, incident- 
ally, has shown that it is as a rule 
easier to get mass reaction over 
something wicked, or at least vio- 
lent, rather than over what is tran- 
quil, peaceful and good. 

The most curious and pointed 
flaw in Mr. Wharton’s whole arti- 
cle, and one based supposedly on 
experience, is contained in his view 
that “when Superconscious Energy 
is flowing, one cannot hold a morbid 
thought.” “When the fused ‘T is in 
command,” he writes, “we cannot 
be unhappy. ... When you achieve 
that state, you must love someone 
other than yourself; you must co- 
operate with someone else.” 


Tus Is his guarantee of peace. 
But is it really the assurance we are 
looking for? Is it enough to love 
some one other than yourself? Is 
it enough to co-operate with some 
one else? Or even with a number 
of others? Co-operation is nowhere 
more perfectly exemplified today 
than in the servile state. Where, if 
not in the modern hates of Nazism 
and Communism, do you find the 
Vittoz recipe for peace carried out? 
Who are the perfect chefs but Hit- 
ler and Stalin? Hitler presumably 
loved Eva Braun; but that didn’t 
prevent him from murdering six 
million Jews and hurtling the world 
into a catastrophic war. Stalin may 
love his Communist comrades in 
Red dictatorship fashion. He and 
Marshal Tito got along famously for 
a while. And the Nazi blitz, the 
Communist rape have been master- 
pieces of co-operation. 
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The recipe for peace is not to love 
someone, to co-operate with some- 
one. It is to co-operate with every- 
one, in the sense of having good will 
toward all. It is to be unjust to- 
ward none. That is why Christ 
said, “Love your enemies.” When 
science can teach a man to love those 
who hate him, it may be able to save 
us from the A-bomb for which we 
are indebted to it. But until then 
science has not the answer for 
peace. 

“Self-centeredness makes a really 
well-balanced life impossible,” Mr. 
Wharton correctly notes. But 
science cannot take the “self” out 
of anyone. The only persons who 
completely triumphed over self-cen- 
teredness and downright selfishness 
were the saints. And their success 
was traced not to science but to 
Christ. This is why what might be 
called the “therapy of Christ” is the 
only therapy that can save a man. 
It is a therapy for human nature in 
the part where human nature is 
most wounded, the spiritual part. 
It is a therapy which looks first to 
man’s soul and then to his body. 
It is a therapy which is applied di- 
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rectly to the only essential evil in 
man, sin. 


Miz. Wanton is still thinking of 
human salvation as a matter of 
technique. He is optimistic. But 
his optimism is more a wish than a 
thought. It is the delirium of a 
drowning man, his sinking fist 
clutching at a straw. Pope Pius 
XII. has observed, far more realisti- 
cally, that the hope of the world lies 
in personal reformation of the indi- 
vidual, in the proper reordering of 
man in society and of man before 
God. It is a problem beyond the 
reach of science. 

General Omar Bradley said the 
same thing in his Armistice Day 
speech. When our intellectuals 
quit offering ready recipes for world 
health in the name of science and 
come to recognize that cure of the 
whole man must admit the nature 
of the whole man, there really will 
be some hope that the atom bomb 
does not spell man’s destruction. 
But we had certainly better prepare 
those meager atomic defenses if we 
are going to count on science to pro- 
duce love. 


Interlude 


By Paut StTauper, S.J. 


His FAMILY and this maid’s were distant kin; 
He’d known her childhood days, and they had been 
As those of one apart, so sweet and good 

And innocent. 





And when they two had stood 
To make their vows, the thought he’d had before 
Came back to him again,—that there was more 
In these espousals than to casual eyes 
Might be apparent. 


In her soft replies, 
In sudden lights beneath the shadows of 
Her eyes he found a thing that made his love 
For her more than he’d known the heart could bear 
And more than any dreams of his would dare... . 


But then the little rustling wings of doubt 

Began to beat against his mind and flout 

His very reason, for he knew he would 

Not give his credence to a thing that could 

Not be; and yet unwilling eyes but saw the more— 
Until the wings became a thunderous roar. 


He was a man accustomed by his trade 

To lines and angles, and the things he made 
Could all be measured by his rule and square 
To prove that what he saw was really there. 


But now his heart rebelled against his mind 
And eyes in agony that shook his kind 

And trusting nature to its very core, 

Yet made his love grow stronger than before. 
For in his heart there was a certainty 

That what his mind concluded could not be. 


The conflict dogged his waking thoughts by day, 
In sleepless nights brief fitful dreams would play 
About his tortured brain while her small cries 
Would plead against accusing demons’ lies. 

And so his thoughts but grew the more involved, 
His heart rejecting what his head resolved... . 


Until at last his first good angel came 

To reassure him and to breathe a Name 

That like a sun pierced all the clouds of doubt 
Restored his peace, and put his fears to rout. 











The Drama 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


ONSIEUR VINCENT.—Like so many 
French saints, he was a shepherd 
boy. In the wild forests of Landes in 
Gascony, Vincent de Paul drew close 
to God. Poor farmer as he was, his 
father recognized the brilliance of the 
boy’s mind and sent him to study with 
the Franciscans at Dax. Almost im- 
mediately Vincent began to tutor the 
sons of the neighboring nobility. It 
was the same throughout his life. The 
greatest in France sought Vincent out 
and Vincent turned from them to God’s 
nobility—the poor. 

The great French picture opens 
with the saint as a man of thirty-five 
and in the years before, he had been 
ordained a priest; the Turks had held 
him two years as a slave in Tunis 
where he had brought an apostate 
master back to the faith and escaped 
with him to France; he had studied 
theology in Rome; been chaplain to 
“la Reine Margot’; a pastor of the 
little suburb of Paris, Clichy; a tutor 
in the family of one of the most power- 
ful noblemen, M. de Gondi, Count of 
Joigny and General of the Royal 
Galleys. 

The screen play opens as Vincent 
leaves the Gondi palace for the obscure 
and neglected parish of ChAtillon-les- 
Dombes in Bresse. How he thaws the 
icy hearts of his parishioners, who 
were willing to let a child starve to 
death with her dying Mother, is good 
screen drama but equally dramatic is 
the story of the picture for which the 
money was contributed by a hundred 
thousand poor people in francs and 
sous, some even coming from French 
soldiers in Germany. Pierre Fresnay 


contributed his talents at a nominal 
salary and the net result is that the 
picture has won the highest awards 
in France, in Venice and Belgium. 

Monsieur Vincent was shown pri- 
vately last winter but found no power- 
ful sponsor. Without any publicity, it 
opened quietly at a small foreign film 
theater but is already filling a second 
one. Largely due to the extraordinary 
performance of Pierre Fresnay, it 
succeeds in showing St. Vincent as the 
great apostle of the poor; the reformer 
of prisons and hospitals; the founder 
of foundling asylums; the organizer of 
parish relief societies and the father 
of the Sisters of Charity, the first nuns 
to work outside their convents. 

But there was a still more important 
side to M. Vincent’s work in the 
spiritual warfare he carried on with 
his missioners, the Lazarists, who 
roamed the countryside renewing 
men’s souls as well as their bodies. Nor 
does the picture have time to show 
how the fierce old duellist, the Count 
de Rougemont at Chatillon-les-Dombes, 
repented of his many killings, gave all 
his money to the poor and last of all 
broke in two his sword, his proudest 
possession, nor how the princely 
Gondi, on the death of his wife, re- 
tired from the world to be a humble 
Oratorian for the rest of his days. But, 
indeed, it would require a series of 
pictures to recount the miracles of 
M. Vincent’s charities although he was 
sincere when he repeated “I have done 
so little,” God’s work never ends. 

Pierre Fresnay has re-created a saint 
filled with a welling love for God and 
man; of tireless energy, peasant prac- 
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ticality, tactful courtesy and with a vaudeville and burlesque and the lore 


roguish Gascon humor in his tired 
eyes. As earthly honors crowd upon 
him, his humility becomes the more 
complete. During the stress of war 
years, England gave us the drama of 
a national hero. In humbler manner, 
France gives us the picture of a Saint. 
—At the Avenue and Fifty-fifth Street. 


— music of the carousel 
has sounded so sweetly in City Center 
that there is thought of prolonging its 
stay—trightly to me, for a second visit 
to Rodgers and Hammerstein’s musical 
version of Liliom has given it preced- 
ence over Oklahoma. It may lack the 
colossal buoyancy of those open skies 
but Molnar’s story is richer in incident 
and characters and the music has a 
fragrant and unique charm of its own. 

Stephen Douglass hasn’t as fine a 
voice as John Raitt in the original cast 
but Iva Withers is still Julie; Margot 
Moser is a delightful Carrie and Diane 
Keith is quite as good as Bambi Lynn 
in the famous de Mille ballet. Of course 
that big bully Billy Bigelow, can never 
be as engaging a scamp as the ir- 
repressible Liliom except when Billy 
sings his “Soliloquy” on whether the 
baby will be a boy. The Police Court 
of Purgatory has been eliminated in 
the New England background but I 
heartily endorse the new ending and 
the splendid chorale of “You’ll Never 
Walk Alone.” When I Marry Mr. Snow” 
has lost none of its graceful humor, 
nor “June Is Bustin’ Out All Over” its 
romping gaiety. In short it’s always 
fine to take another ride on Mrs. 
Mullin’s Merry-Go-Round. — At the 
Majestic. 


| = FirtH AvENvE.—As I write, 
eleven out of the twenty-four shows on 
Broadway are musicales and of these 
five are revues, which seems to prove 
that New York’s largest audience are 
visitors avid for simple entertainment. 
But if it requires little mental exercise 
for an audience to laugh at a revue its 
success is a sum of the theatrical I.Q., 
wide experience and grueling work of 
its producers. The mere sequence of 
the acts may change loss into profits 
at the box office. 

The modern revue with its quick 
succession of stylized sketches, songs 
and dances stems directly from 


the theater learned in those hard 
schools has been the backbone of the 
tradition. It was Ziegfeld, at the be- 
ginning of the century, whose Follies 
sheathed burlesque in elegance and ex- 
ploited beauty in female form as well 
as such personalities as Will Rogers, 
the Astaires, Gershwin, etc. 

Ziegfeld’s ideas were presented in 
more intimate guise in 1921 by Sam 
Harris and Irving Berlin in the Music 
Box Revues where Hazzard Short’s 
preciosities of décor were combined 
with topical skits until Charlot from 
England and Balief with his White 
Russians proved that wit could sub- 
stitute for show girls. “Glorifying the 
American Girl” had been the slogan 
which unified the Follies; Balief used 
his own personality; Charlot’s revues 
were bound together by the fourfold 
genius of Beatrice Lillie, Gertrude 
Lawrence, Jack Buchanan and Noel 
Coward. The use of a Sunday news- 
paper as a binder at the Music Box 
inspired Irving Berlin to compose 
“Easter Parade” to represent the rota- 
gravure section of the Times. The 
producers of Inside U.S.A. thought it 
worthwhile to buy the title from John 
Gunther to give some continuity to 
their revue, while Small Wonder em- 
ployed their “Normal Neurotic” com- 
mentator and Lend An Ear opens and 
closes with their company at rehearsal. 
A good designer can also be very help- 
ful in creating a color scheme and 
general pattern for the show. 

Along Fifth Avenue remembers its 
title fairly faithfully with scenes of 
Washington Square, Harlem, Radio 
City and Lord and Taylor’s but can’t 
resist one rowdy romp into Spanish 
America. It’s the kind of revue whose 
deviations keep one uncomfortably 
wondering what will happen next but 
suddenly, after some over-suggestive 
tag line to a sketch, up comes a wholly 
delightful song like “Mr. Rockefeller 
Builds Himself a House” or the ir- 
resistible “ A Trip Doesn’t Care At 
All,” sung by Judyth Burroughs, a 
little Negro girl of eight with no self- 
consciousness and perfect rhythm. 
There is also Nancy Walker, a serious 
clown who sings in earnest French 
Music Hall fashion a “Chant d’Amour” 
to “Ir-r-rving.” Oliver Smith has some 
free but not remarkable backgrounds 
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and David Ffolkes uninteresting mod- 
ern dresses. Along Fifth Avenue is the 
next grade down from Lend an Ear. 
—At the Imperial. 


Au For Love.—Is decidedly many 
grades below. Last Spring a millionaire 
from Albany, N. Y., lost $189,000 on 
a harmless adolescent musical called 
Hold It. Not content with that, he 
then bought for $1,500,000 the Warner 
Brothers Hollywood Theater, a mon- 
strous construction of Broadway baro- 
que and spent $250,000 more in ac- 
centuating the vagaries of its riotous 
interior. In the words of the program 
“he turned it over to some decorating 
guilds to make it as gay as possible” 
and christened it the Mark Hellinger in 
honor of some obscure-to-me local 
character. $200,000 more was‘then ex- 
tracted from Anthony Brady Farrell’s 
pocket for the dullest revue ever per- 
petrated in which even the Hartmans 
are bores. 

It seems really unkind not to be 
able to thank Mr. Farrell for all his 
goodwill toward the public but think 
what over two millions might have 
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done for New York’s City Center or as 
a nest egg for a National Theater!— 
At the Mark Hellinger. 


| THe Heart.—A first play 
by Bernard Reines which deserves 
mention for its simple and sincere 
treatment of a difficult situation. A 
blind officer comes home from the 
Pacific and falls in love with his 
Mother’s Negro maid. After a tradi- 
tional revulsion on learning her race, 
David determines to marry Julie 
against his Mother’s hysterical re- 
sistance and his Uncle’s practical and 
tolerant advice. It is Julie herself who, 
in the end, refuses to place David or 
herself in a position which at the 
moment is so painful. “Perhaps in an- 
other twenty-five or fifty years,” says 
Julie, “it may be different.” So sym- 
pathetic is Mildred Joanne Smith as 
the heroine that she makes David’s 
stand entirely plausible. William 
Prince is straightforward as David; 
Harry Bannister very sound as the 
Uncle and Natalie is the rather im- 
possible Mother.—At the Forty-eighth 
Street. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


March, 1946 
Born YESTERDAY.—Garson Kanin’s 
more serious drama, The Smile of the 
World closed in a fortnight but this 


rowdy but funny farce stays on at the 
Henry Miller. 


November, 1947 
HicH Burtrron SHoes.—A pleasant 
musical of New Jersey with an 
hilarious ballet and Joan Roberts.— 
At the Broadway. 


January, 1948 


A Streetcar NAMED Destre.—Not 
recommended.—At the Barrymore. 


April 
Mr. Rosperts.—Henry Fonda and an 
excellent cast in Logan’s moving play 
about a cargo ship in the Pacific dur- 
ing the war. Rough in parts.—At the 
Alvin. 
August 
Howpy, Mr. Ice.—The best bargain 
in town and the best ice show for 
years——At the Center. 


November 


Epwarp My Son.—Study of a man 
who sacrifices everything for power. 
Written and splendidly acted by Ed- 
ward Morley. Not a great play but 
great theater—At the Martin Beck. 


Love LiFre.—Musicale that follows 
the fortunes of a married couple from 
1791 to 1949, by the author of Briga- 
doon, with a fine musical score by Kurt 
Weill. It’s interlarded with vaudeville 
acts and is well sung by Nanette Fab- 
ray and Ray Middleton. The moral is 
good but some of,the scenes are in 
execrable taste. — At the Forty-sixth 
Street. 


Private Lives. — Noel Coward’s 
frivolous nonsense is turned into broad 
farce by Tallulah Bankhead.—At the 
Plymouth. 


December 
Lire WitH MoTHer.—It seems im- 
possible but it’s really just as delight- 
ful as Life With the Father and has 
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five of the original cast. — At the 
Empire. 


WHeEnre’s CHARLEY? — He would be 
nowhere et all if it were not for the 
inimitable Ray Bolger who doesn’t 
do quite enough dancing. — At the 
St. James. 


January, 1949 

ANNE OF THE THOUSAND Days.— 
Maxwell Anderson’s tense drama of 
Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn. Rex 
Harrison is superb as Henry in Motley 
costumes, and Joyce Redman gives all 
the appeal possible for Anne. A 
thoroughly fine production except for 
some lines which are shameless.—At 
the Shubert. 


Rep GLoves.—Charles Boyer is the 
prop of a weak cast in Sartre’s drama 
of the rise of a Communist dictator— 
his attempted liquidation and final 
apotheosis by the Party. An exciting 
Red satire.—At the Mansfield. 


GoopByvE, My Fancy. — Madeleine 
Carroll is the charm of a comedy full 
of specious philosophy and shady 
wisecracks about the old subject of the 
baleful influence of Big Business on 
college faculty. This time the heroine 

_ turns down the college president for a 
Life photographer. Shirley Boothe is 
the acidulous secretary of the beautiful 
Congress woman.—At the Fulton. 


Licht Up THE Sxky.—Moss Hart 
might have written a witty comedy of 
the birth of a play but instead pro- 
duced a noisy farce laid in the Boston 
Ritz on the first night of a try-out. 
Very disappointing.—At the Royale. 


THE SILveR WHISTLE.—As a tramp 
who invades a Church Old People’s 
Home, José Ferrer is at his best. It 
is a play with considerable dry humor 
and charm with a very pleasant end- 
ing, but the dialogue is not impeccable 
in its taste—At the Biltmore. 
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As Tue Grirts Go.—In this Bobby 
Clark musicale they go along on long 
and slender legs against the very 
attractive backgrounds of Howard 
Bay. They and some good dancing 
and Bobby Clark constitute the show 
at the Winter Garden. 


February 


THE MADWOMAN oF CHAILLoT.—My 
favorite of the season. Written by 
Giraudoux during the Nazi occupation, 
it’s a combination of wisdom and folly 
full of wit and superbly produced, with 
the original sets by Christian Berard. 
Martita Hunt (Miss Havisham in Great 
Expectations) is the erratic Countess 
who undertakes to make the world 
happy again. Not to be missed.—At 
the Belasco. 


Kiss Me Kate.—The Taming of the 
Shrew has inspired Cole Porter with 
some of his very best songs and the 
Spewacks have provided a theatrical 
prologue in Ford’s Theater, Baltimore, 
for Shakespeare’s farce which holds 
up its own end very neatly. Lemuel 
Ayers, producer and designer has 
shown brilliant imagination in the 
décor and costumes and Alfred Drake 
proves a fine Petruchio. Patricia 
Morison is beautiful and spirited as 
Kate. The musicale of the year is at 
the Century. 


Lenp AN Ear.—This is a revue from 
the Coast without any stars but plenty 
of wit and charming décor by Raoul 
Pene Du Bois. Smali Wonder folded 
up shortly after Lend An Ear opened. 
It has more charm.—At the Broad- 
hurst. 


* * * 


CHILDREN’S WoRLD THEATER. — The 
Indian Captive a true story, drama- 
tized by Ruth Chorpening will be given 
every Saturday and Sunday matinee 
through March 5th and 6th.—At the 
Barbizon-Plaza. 
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Foreign Periodicals 


Tue SPIRIT OF PATRICK 


Rome took three hundred years to 
convert, and martyred almost every 
Pope for two centuries; Ireland was 
won in a lifetime, without martyrs. 

This is the contrast between a 
corrupt, urban civilisation and the 
Graeco-Roman culture, on the one 
hand, and the rural paganism which is 
called “barbarian.” The Faith, the 
grace of God, could conquer either, but 
it is clear which was the less hostile 
to the spirit of Christ. The people to 
whom Patrick came, then, became 
Christian with a unanimity and a 
thoroughness that has been the ad- 
miration of Christian historians. ... 

That is the story of the Irish Church 
in little: a period of unafflicted peace, 
in which learning and holiness flour- 
ished as in few other times or places. 
After that, however, Ireland was to 
endure, for her Faith, loss of nation- 
hood, wealth, peace, personal freedom 
—all that men value in temporal things 
—during a long age that is not ended 
yet. 

If we are asked what explains the 
rapid conversion of Ireland, the ex- 
ceptional distinction of olden Ireland 
in its combination of sanctity and 
learning, and the indomitable struggle 
of the ancient Christian culture 
through centuries like those of the 
Roman catacombs, we may put aside 
the problem as belonging to the 
mysteries of grace. Yet, remembering 
that grace acts through Nature, we may 
attempt an answer thus: 

We may point out that the pagan 
Ireland which Patrick won for the 
Church was not a barbarous island. 
There existed among the Gaels a high 
indigenous culture. Caesar described 
the mnemonic learning of the Gallic 
druids. A similar learning existed in 


Ireland and had advanced during the 
centuries since Gaul fell, to a high 
development. The druidic schools 
trained the mind by an elaborate dis- 
cipline, and they taught national 
history: that invariable mark of dis- 
tinction between civilised men and 
primitive savages on one side and 
modern degenerates on the other. 

So it is that the Rev. John Ryan, S.J., 
in his masterly work, Irish Monasti- 
cism, is able to contend that the in- 
digenous Irish culture prepared the 
way for the Christian culture, and 
that the druidic schools developed 
those intellectual standards which 
made the excellence of the monasteries 
in learning possible or likely.... 

While they saved the native, pagan 
epics and sages from oblivion by writ- 
ing them in the newly-devised Gaelic 
orthography, the monks also created 
new, native literature. Between the 
pagan tales and the poems and legends 
which rose in the Christian centuries, 
there is one remarkable contrast. The 
literature of the pagan period is harsh, 
with little or no appreciation of Na- 
ture’s beauty; but the poetry of early 
Christian Ireland, with that of Wales, 
“holds a unique position in the litera- 
ture of the world,” Kuno Meyer tells 
us, on account of its exquisite descrip- 
tion of Nature, “alike in its gentle and 
its magnificent phases.” 

A thousand years before Words- 
worth and the Lake School taught Eng- 
lishmen to love the flowers Ireland had 
an abundant poetry that was full of 
the loveliness of flowers, sunshine, 
waves, trees, animals, the song of birds 
—a Franciscanism that rose several 
centuries before the Little Man of Um- 
bria sang the Hymn of the Sun. 

This synthesis and co-ordination of 
the natural and the supernatural may 
be the secret of Ireland’s faithfulness, 
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her happy freedom from heresy, her 
steady spiritual and intellectual bal- 
ance. It certainly enables the Irish 
mind to grapple with one of the main 
mental problems of our own age—the 
spirit of Patrick teaches the answer to 
racialism. 


—AopH bE Bracam, in the Catholic Herald 
(London), March 15, 1940. 
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A Great GuLF BETWEEN 


A GREAT gulf separates us from the 
Russians. We speak of the Iron Cur- 
tain as of a modern development, but 
has it not existed between these Chris- 
tians and us for eight centuries? Or- 
thodox Christians and Catholic Chris- 
tians ... we have much in common. 
We adore the same God, the same 
Christ; we praise the same Mother of 
God, most of our saints are their 
saints too, and if the Sacred Rites dif- 
fer—theirs coming from the Byzantine 
Orient, ours from Latin Rome—yet it 
is the same Christ we consecrate un- 
der the species of bread and wine, 
while the same Psalms form the sub- 
stratum of both our Offices. And yet 
that gulf separates us; there is no mu- 
tual penetration, no real sense of broth- 
erhood between us... . In Soviet Rus- 
sia the persecution of the early years 
threw into prisons and concentration 
camps Orthodox as well as Catholic 
priests and bishops, and it might have 
been hoped that common suffering 
would bring them together. In recent 
years, however, and especially since 
1942, there has been a reorientation 
of Soviet Government policy towards 
the Orthodox Church. Whether it was 
because of the war and the necessity 
of reuniting all Russians in one mind 
and common accord against the ene- 
my, or because of the clearly expressed 
wishes of a great section of the Rus- 
sian masses we cannot say.... 

It is certain, first of all, that the 
Soviet Government has found it profit- 
able. During the war it was important 
that all resentment should be silenced; 
the whole people had to be of one mind 
—religious quarrels were out of the 
question. Moreover, the Government 
used the Orthodox Church as an in- 
strument of propaganda in foreign 
countries. The union with Moscow of 
all Slavs, even of all Orthodox, was 


sought with the greatest tenacity. ... 

It is certain too, that on principle 
the Orthodox Church keeps itself from 
any intervention in political and so- 
cial spheres. .. . It leaves all education 
of the masses to the State, does no 
social work, and publishes no paper 
or reviews, save the Patriarchate Jour- 
nal, which contains only spiritual arti- 
cles, abstracts from sermons, and ac- 
counts of public affairs in perfect 
harmony with official Soviet views. In 
this matter there is never a discordant 
note.... 

If the position of the Orthodox has 
thus been powerfully ameliorated in 
recent years, the same cannot be said 
of the Catholic Church. ... Besides 
age-old hostilities and an equally age- 
old iron curtain of ignorance prevent- 
ing the Catholic Church from making 
known its true nature to the Russians, 
there is the question of Papal Suprem- 
acy. The Soviet Government, as totali- 
tarian as that of the Czars, cannot 
endure any “foreign interference” with 
its subjects. If it accepts the Orthodox 
religion it is because it presents itself 
under the form of an autocephalous 
Church, resorting to no head outside 
the frontiers of the U.S.S.R., and thus 
fully and beyond all appeal circum- 
scribed within Russian dominions. In 
the Papacy on the contrary it sees a 
power it cannot touch, eluding its 
domination. 

Russians must come to understand 
that Catholics in submitting to the Pope 
do so only in matters of faith and 
morals, for strictly religious and spir- 
itual reasons, remaining at the same 
time loyal and faithful subjects of the 
State of which they form part. On this 
point the Russians have always shown 
themselves completely intransigent, ab- 
solutely refusing to see in the Papacy 
anything but a political power, never 
judging its actions except under a ma- 
terialistic, strictly regional, and even 
anti-Russian light. . . . This is a fact 
of history—strange and sad, no doubt, 
but explaining in part the great aggres- 
siveness towards the Papacy of Soviet 
policy in every country it controls. 
The resistance of the Catholic Church 
to Russian control—the fact that the 


- Pope, unlike the leaders of the Ortho- 


dox Church, cannot be led at the whim 
of the Soviet Government—greatly an- 
gers the Russian leaders. 
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They do not realize that that resist- 
ance is due to no mere human motive. 
It is the solidity of the cornerstone 
which nothing can shake, of that stone 
upon which Christ has laid the whole 
Christian edifice and against which 
whosoever stumbles must fall. 


—Prerre Cramart, in the Irish Monthly 
(Dublin), November, 1948. 





In RED BULGARIA 


A Catuotic priest in Sofia told me 
that before morning classes begin 
young children now recite the follow- 
ing political catechism: 

Children: “I hate with all my heart 
the monarcho-fascists.” 

Teacher: “Who are the monarcho- 
fascists?” 

Children: “Britain and America.” 

I was shown an English translation 
of a history book of the recent war 
that has just been published for use 
in schools, and the only reference to 
the part played by Britain and Amer- 
ica is on the last line, stating that these 
countries took part in the war. It is 
because of this type of propaganda 
that the youth of the country are the 
most ardent supporters of the new 
regime, and spend most of their holi- 
days in labour camps helping in the 
national reconstruction programme. 

The vast majority of Bulgarians be- 
long to the Orthodox Church which 
has been reorganized since the advent 
of Communism and is now State con- 
trolled. 

When the Communists first came to 
power the priests often publicly criti- 
cized the government, so they were 
formed into a trade union and bluntly 
presented with an ultimatum. On the 
understanding that they would not 
criticize the government the Church 
received a State Grant of £50,000 and 
the priests became civil servants. As 
soon as the government’s position was 
more consolidated they drove a harder 
bargain with the Church, and insisted 
that the clergy should actually support 
the government and, as the alternative 
was complete religious suppression, 
the Exarch complied, and labour bri- 
gades of priests were formed up to 
work for a few months each year in 
the numerous labour camps. 
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I visited one camp near Sofia where 
a brigade of priests were employed 
road-making on the slopes of Mount 
Vitasha. It was midday on a Sunday 
when we arrived and all the camp was 
on parade to welcome us. The other 
“voluntary” workers were teen-agers 
from a Sofia High School, and the 
middle-aged bearded priests looked 
strangely incongruous alongside the 
callow and enthusiastic youths. They 
were all dressed uniformly in blue 
shorts and shirts with crossed guns on 
the buttons and a brown beret sewed 
on to which was the Bulgarian tri- 
colour. The youthful camp command- 
ant told us that the priest brigade held 
the record output for the whole camp 
and in answer to our question he said 
that there had been a Mass in the camp 
that morning attended only by the 
priests themselves, and adding rather 
superciliously that most of the youths 
were “freethinkers.” 

After the priests’. brigade led the 
march past, we visited their barrack 
room. The quarters were very 
cramped and there was no space be- 
tween the beds which were two layers 
high. The walls of the hut were plas- 
tered with photographs of Dimitrov 
and Stalin, but in a dark corner I did 
notice a small crucifix. An elderly 
priest acted as spokesman and the 
conversation was carried on through 
a Bulgarian interpreter who was an 
ardent Communist, and the priest 
was obviously afraid of freely ex- 
pressing his opinions through him. 
. . » Realizing the awkward position 
in which he was placed very few peo- 
ple asked him questions, and he con- 
tinued “stalling” while some of us 
spoke to the other priests in French 
or German out of earshot of the inter- 
preter. They all told us how their 
work had not only been frustrated, but 
actually diverted to political spheres 
since the Communists came to power. 

The small Catholic minority of 
about one per cent. of the population 
are, however, putting up a much more 
gallant fight against religious persecu- 
tion. A Capuchin monastery is still 
carrying on, although the French 
priests have been imprisoned on sev- 
eral occasions and subsequently or- 
dered to leave the country.... 

Why should this iniquitous system 
flourish in the wake of a world con- 
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flict, and what can any individual do 
to combat the menace? 

These are urgent questions today, 
and many reasons are being suggested, 
economic, social, moral, and a host of 
others are said to contribute to the 
spread of Communism. But the wrong- 
ness of political ideologies springs from 
the evil in the men who make them, 
and the place to start is not at the end, 
but at the source; as a man can at least 
hope for some measure of control over 
a single heart and that his own. 


—KeNNETH Dewnurst, in the Catholic Her- 
ald (London), November 19, 1948. 
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SPOKESMAN FOR THE TRUE POLAND 


Wuen August Cardinal Hlond died 
in Warsaw on October 22d, 1948, not 
only Poland but all the nations of 
Eastern Europe which lie today be- 
neath the police-regimes imposed from 
Moscow lost their most powerful 
spokesman. If in the moral order there 
is only the Catholic Church that can 
offer a formulated alternative to the 
new and resented ideology, in the nat- 
ural order there is no other institution 
that has survived, or could survive, 
the imposed revolution. There is no 
other framework within which the 
Polish nation, so steeped in a Catholic 
history, can assert its individuality 
and its autonomy; no other institution 
that is too deeply rooted, in the past 
and in the present, for the successive 
harbingers of totalitarianism to de- 
stroy. Political leaders may have to 
choose between silence, flight, or 
death; soldiers may have to choose be- 
tween exile and impotence; but the 
Catholic Church remained, and still 
remains, to speak with a strong and 
clear voice. ... 

Cardinal Hlond well knew what 
sort of a Government ruled in Moscow, 
and knew when he returned to Poland 
{from Rome on July 20, 1945] that, 
ultimately, a clash between the Church 
and the Soviet-sponsored regime could 
not be avoided. Already it is easy to 
mark the path that has been followed 
between the repudiation of the Con- 
cordat in 1945 and the virulent propa- 
ganda against the Holy See during the 
past summer. But the Cardinal deter- 
mined to use every restraint, so that 
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no one would be able to say, when the 
clash came, that it had been the fault 
of the Church. He never compromised 
for a moment, or failed to speak in 
strong language when some particular 
move of the ruling authorities called 
for a protest. From the moment of his 
return to Poland he was never in con- 
tact with any of the present leaders 
of the Government. But he was de- 
termined to show what moderation 
might be possible, to enable the 
Church to recover from the devasta- 
tion of a war in which thousands of 
the Polish clergy had perished, to re- 
form her ranks and renew her ener- 
gies, and to prepare to meet with 
firmness and resolution whatever fresh 
trials might lie ahead. The Cardinal 
was able, by his early return, to en- 
sure that the vacant Sees should be 
filled with a minimum of delay, that 
the newly-recovered territories in the 
West should be entrusted to Polish 
Apostolic Administrators, as was done 
on August 15th, 1945, and that a 
Church so long isolated should be 
brought back into contact with the 
mind of the Holy See—he went twice 
to Rome after his return, at the end 
of 1946 and again early in this year 
[1948]. 

During these past three years a 
series of Pastoral Letters, signed by 
Cardinal Hlond on behalf of the Polish 
Hierarchy, has stated the views of the 
Church under the new regime. ... Per- 
haps the most important was that of 
September 10th, 1946, on “The Duties 
of Catholics in Public Life,” written 
as guidance for the elections which, 
promised at Yalta, eventually took 
place in January, 1947. When we 
printed this we were able, in these 
pages, to italicize the passages which 
the censor of the Warsaw Government 
had deleted. The last of these letters, 
read on Trinity Sunday, ... concerned 
the dangers and temptations to which 
the young in particular are exposed in 
Eastern Europe today; for Cardinal 
Hlond, like Cardinal Mindszenty in 
Hungary, whose schools were being 
nationalized about the same time, 
knew well how the ideological on- 
slaught is directed above all against 
the young, the adult population of to- 
morrow. 

—A Spokesman for the Polish Nation, in 
The Tablet (London), 
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Crusade in Europe. By Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday & Co. $5.00. 
“Soldiers—you are about to embark 

upon the Great Crusade—let us all 

beseech the blessings of Almighty God 
upon this great and noble under- 
taking.” 

In this Order of the Day, Eisenhower 
launched the greatest invasion in 
history. 

Crusade in Europe records what a 
great and noble undertaking was the 
crushing of the Nazi beast, the libera- 
tion of untold millions of Europeans 
from the yoke of Hitler. 

The book establishes that while 
Eisenhower had an appreciation of the 
importance of fundamental political 
issues, he did not permit them to 
override the purely military concept 
for the defeat of Germany. He re- 
peatedly states his conviction that im- 
mediate military factors must be 
decisive. His fault, therefore, may 
perhaps have been in his unwilling- 
ness to admit political considerations 
into his strategic thinking. 

The General records his opinions 
and decisions as well as his actions, 
simply, modestly and prosaically, and 
with a deep honesty. He admits his 
errors and assumes full responsibility 
therefore. He appears as a diplomatic 
and courteous leader — indeed one 
must read carefully between the lines 
to detect a note of exasperation with 
Montgomery and a dislike of De Gaulle. 
We see him too, weathering prayer- 
fully his anxiety and doubt in the face 
of dire forebodings of disaster, never 
hesitant to shoulder his frightful re- 
sponsibility. 

Eisenhower emerges from these 
pages as an outstanding and courageous 
commander, as he details and docu- 
ments the fearful decisions that were 
his to make: the timing and strength of 
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the North African invasion; overcom- 
ing the last minute objections to the 
amphibious invasions of Pantelleria, 
Sicily and Salerno; ordering the air- 
borne invasion of Normandy in the 
face of the desperate warnings of his 
Chief of Staff for Air; directing the 
operations leading to the encirclement 
and decimation of the German forces 
in Northwest France, despite the 
danger of a completely exposed flank; 
taking the calculated risk of over- 
extending our front in the Ardennes, 
which led to the Battle of the Bulge. 

The book also reveals such inter- 
esting sidelights as President Roose- 
velt’s indication to Eisenhower as 
early as November, 1943, that he would 
run for a fourth term; the British 
Government’s several attempts. to 
have Montgomery appointed Supreme 
Ground Commander in Europe; and 
the planning, as early as January, 
1942, for the European cross-channel 
invasions. 

Eisenhower gives the lie to the 
charge that he was dominated by the 
British. He answers those who criti- 
cize his failure to close the Falaise 
Gap; he refutes many popular mis- 
conceptions. He recounts the heroic 
efforts of the Second Infantry Division 
and of the Seventh Armored Division, 
as well as the legendary 10ist Air- 
borne Division, in the Battle of the 
Bulge. His principal commanders are 
excellently characterized. He _ ex- 
presses the greatest admiration and 
almost a filial respect for General 
Marshall. Highest in his regard, in 
addition of course to Churchill, are 
Bradley, Spaatz, Simpson, and Alex- 
ander. He has made.a fine evaluation 
of Patton and Montgomery. 

General Ejisenhower’s book is a 
definitive work. If, perhaps, it is not 
a history, but rather his account as 
seen from the remote vantage point of 
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Supreme Headquarters, the historian 
nevertheless will find it a sound and 
able exposition of the Crusade. It 
will be treasured by the military as a 
book of enduring importance and by 
the layman as war memoirs of the first 
rank. JAMES F. WALDIE. 


An Act of Love. By Ira Wolfert. New 
York: Simon & Schuster. $3.75. 
Mr. Wolfert’s problem in this long, 

turgid and somewhat incoherent novel 
is frustration. Harry Brunner, the 
hero, is frustrated primarily because 
he is a Jew, secondly because he is 
oppressed by his experiences as a 
Navy flyer in the late war. Brunner 
conquers his multiple fears, faces and 
finds himself a man as a result of 
witnessing an “act of love” by an 
anonymous soldier who sacrifices his 
own life for the benefit of his com- 
rades. 

The insurmountable difficulty in the 
first part of this novel is its over- 
elaborate Freudian statement of the 
problem. We meet Harry Brunner in 
the midst of an erotic dream, and 
follow him in flashbacks to his child- 


hood, youth, his various obsessions 
through the sinking of the U.S.S. Minot 
in the Pacific, his rescue by natives on 
a Pacific island, and his friendship 
with the Andersens, a badly frustrated 
American family conveniently resident 


there. The daughter Julia hates her 
mother and fastens her attention on 
Harry, @vho of course submerges sev- 
eral fat@oms deeper into fears, frustra- 
tions aid blind evasions. It is not 
inconcei*able that these characters are 
real, but’they have the reality of the 
clinic, and at best are depressing. 

While Mr. Wolfert’s statement of his 
problem is a long voyage through the 
jungle of desire, his solution is far 
more interesting and credible. When 
Brunner joins the invading American 
Army the author turns his excellent 
talents as a rgporter to good account. 
The desert of the battle scenes 
are vivid and‘®xciting, the character- 
izations instinct with life. Brunner’s 
triumph over his death—wish by a 
deliberate act the will, is a welcome 
climax. 

There are some readers who will 
rightly find several protracted passages 
in this book disgusting. But the book 
as a whole is not so much disgusting 
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as it is saddening. The author has 
seriously addressed himself to the 
whole problem of the meaning of life. 
He toils uphill like Sisyphus with a 
load of agonized introspection. But 
since he has only a partial grip on the 
ultimate truth one has the sad and 
certain knowledge that his burden will 
roll back again. Harry Brunner, one 
feels, is not as triumphant as the 
author would have us believe. 
FRANCIS X, CONNOLLY. 


George Washington. By Douglas South- 
all Freeman. Néw York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 2 Vols. $15.00. 
Trained in Johns Hopkins, loaded 

down with honors, and burdened with 
public services and memberships in 
learned and patriotic societies, Doug- 
las S. Freeman, has no superior among 
American biographers. The Life of 
Robert E. Lee and Lee’s Lieutenants 
demonstrated that priority in seven 
volumes, and these first two volumes 
in the projected six-volume study of 
George Washington have fortified this 
reputation, founded on _ scholarship, 
minute study, and judicial detachment. 
A tremendous amount of work on the 
part of the author and his research 
assistant has gone into this extremely 
detailed survey of Washington’s first 
twenty-seven years. This is attested 
by the wealth of footnotes and cita- 
tions, the meticulous evaluation of all 
sorts of material, the honest recogni- 
tion of the valuable aid derived from 
his predecessors’ contributions, and 
the fullness of the author’s information 
concerning Virginia in that becoluded 
era long neglected by colonial his- 
torians. 

A new Washington evolves in this 
exhaustive and exhausting study, 
colloquially and simply written as it 
is. There is no muckraking or de- 
bunking but there is a getting down 
under the traditions and myths which 
have made of George Washington, boy 
and man, a distorted paragon of all 
known virtues. Doctor Freeman hu- 
manizes the youthful Washington. Not 
much new material has been found 
about George himself but a consider- 
able amount has been brought to light 
about his ancestry and neighbors with 
an exactness pleasing to a Virginian 
genealogist. 

There is a superb account of Vir- 
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much social history, a fair 
economic survey, and considerable 
political information. Living condi- 
tions there, somewhat dependent on 
the price and grade of tobacco, were 
highly satisfactory for gentlemen 
planters prior to the Great War for 
the Empire, as Doctor Lawrence H. 
Gipson of Lehigh University, has re- 
christened the Seven Years War. For 
the illiterate lower classes life, on coast 
or frontier, was not easy. Work was 
not honored, and human beings were 
not held sacred like property. Neither 
public nor private morality was above 
reproach. Washington’s greatness was 
indicated by his having risen above his 
surroundings. 

His part in the French and Indian 
War is detailed in several chapters. 
Some space is given to his courtships, 
and a good deal of attention is be- 
stowed upon Martha Dandridge, widow 
of Daniel Parke Custis, whose ready- 
made family and notable fortune at- 
tracted the retired colonel. Especially 
valuable is the revealing and conclud- 
ing chapter dealing with Washington 
“the man and his training” at twenty- 
seven years of age. 

Doctor Freeman stresses Washing- 
ton’s assets and liabilities for the life 
he would lead. His ambition was un- 
quenchable. The war had taught him 
to assume leadership and _ respon- 
sibility, to utilize men as he found 
them, to gain the good will of lesser 
officers if not the friendship of equals, 
and to realize the value of justice in 
handling soldiers. He was a strict dis- 
ciplinarian as the English army prac- 
ticed its vicious code. 

There were shortcomings, as the lack 
of an ingratiating approach, of humor, 
facility in speech, and skill in writing. 
Though too restrained and serious for 
companionship, Washington drank 
moderately, played cards occasionally, 
and laid a cautious bet on horses. He 
had little family inspiration as he 
hardly remembered his father, had no 
ardent love for his mother, and only a 
suppressed affection for his brothers 
and sisters. A Mason and a Church- 
man, Washington was little influenced 
by either ritual. The Established 
Church of Virginia “was more an insti- 
tution than a means of grace.” He be- 
lieved in Providence almost as a des- 
tiny. “Although there was no compell- 
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ing faith in God,” principles of honest 
conduct prevailed with him, and there 
was “no echo of any scandal.” A 
monumental reference work on Wash- 
ington is in the making. 

RIcHARD J. PURCELL. 


The Greatest Story Ever Told. By Ful- 
ton Oursler. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday & Co. $2.95. 

The Happy Grotto. By Fulton Oursler. 
New York: The Declan X. Mc- 
Mullen Co. $1.50. 

While at work five years ago on The 
Greatest Story Ever Told, the author be- 
gan to realize that it “would provide 
stirring material for a radio presenta- 
tion of episodes in the life of our Lord 
and dramatization of Christian teach- 
ings.” The obvious difficulties proved 
not insuperable; Catholic, Protestant 
and Jewish leaders endorsed the idea; 
the network of the American Broadcast- 
ing Company agreed to present a week- 
ly program based on the book; and the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
became sponsor without adding a 
single word of advertising beyond the 
announcement required by law. As- 
sociation with a popular’ program 
lends unusual interest to the book; 
but it possesses a great interest in its 
own right too. The author is a man 
who, returning to Christianity after 
“twenty-five years of contented ag- 
nosticism,” resolved to construct a 
popular account of the greatest event 
in human history, gathering his ma- 
terial from various writings and 
further increasing his knowledge by a 
tour of the Holy Land. He is faithful 
to the text of the Four Gospels, al- 
though elaborating it with imaginary 
details — never exaggerated, never 
offensive. One may anticipate that his 
“Story” will have a reception no less 
favorable than that given to the radio 
program, and that it will become an 
approach to faith for many a man of 
good-will—the kind of man who would 
have found our Lord’s personal ap- 
peal irresistible had he lived in Pal- 
estine nineteen centuries ago. 

Only a rare type of reader will find 
no interest in The Happy Grotto, an 
account of Lourdes by a veteran and 
spiritually perceptive reporter. As one 
might anticipate, it answers questions 
that most people ask themselves: 
“What is the secret of the shrine’s 
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appeal?” “Why is so much time needed 
to certify a miraculous cure?” “What 
about the prayers that remain un- 
answered?” It would not be easy to 
find another equally informative story 
of present-day Lourdes in a book 
double the length of Mr. Oursler’s 
eighty pages. JOSEPH MCSoRLEY. 


Ye Gods—. By Ed Willock. New York: 

Sheed & Ward. $2.50. 

It is difficult to appraise a book like 
Ye Gods—. Mr. Willock is one of those 
earnest young Catholics who, seriously 
disturbed by the shallow paganism 
pervading American thought and con- 
duct, are trying to do something about 
it. Searching for a remedy and preach- 
ing the Kingdom of God through the 
columns of such recently founded 
magazines as Integrity, of which Mr. 
Willock is co-editor, they call upon 
the well-disposed to resist the current 
idolatry of money, fashion, and suc- 
cess and to return to the Christian 
tradition with all that it implies. 

So far, so good. It is a question, 
however, whether or not this kind of 
book will evoke much more than 
amused recognition of contemporary 
foibles. In twenty-four brief chapters, 
each preceded by an appropriate car- 
toon by the author, Mr. Willock dis- 
cusses some of our present ideals such 
as Efficiency, Novelty, Bigness, Speed, 
Pretense, Progress, Popularity, and 
Success, pronouncing them to be mod- 
ern forms of mysticism. 

While Mr. Willock’s thesis is no 
doubt logical enough, the analogy is 
difficult to accept. The same discon- 
certing tendency to questionable anal- 
ogy is found in several passages such 
as: “Like the Tenebrae service of Holy 
Thursday, the tiny lights of small shops 
and small people are put out one by 
one until there is but one light left 
burning: the light of Mister Big.” 

Mr. Willock uses a slick journalistic 
style, relying upon punch to get his 
ideas across, but as a matter of fact 
the most effective paragraphs are 
those in which he inadvertently drops 
into simple, straightforward statement, 
accusation, or exhortation. There is 
certainly no question of his sincerity, 
and if his style reaches an audience 
otherwise inaccessible, one can only 
commend his effort. 

BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 


God’s Underground. By Father George 
as told to Gretta Palmer. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. $3.00. 
In the foreword to this volume Mon- 

signor Sheen writes, “I know the 

author’s real name and his diocese and 
have been given confirmation of his 
experiences from Church authorities.” 

This is a needed reassurance; for the 

book narrates the extraordinary career 

of a pastor in Yugoslavia, graduate in 
medicine and convert from Orthodoxy, 
who aided Jews to escape from Hitler 
and who carried a message from 

Moscow with regard to a possible rec- 

onciliation between the Soviet and 

the Vatican. When his country had 
been invaded by the Germans, Father 

George became a Partisan attached to 

the Red Army, spent half a year in 

Russia and, utilizing the privileges ac- 

corded to a doctor, conversed quite 

freely with many officials and per- 
sonally observed scenes of unbeliev- 
able horror. 

In an almost incredible page he 
describes the bestial conduct of Red 
Army women soldiers. Incidentally, 
he tells us that in 1947 two Hungarian 
“priests” who traversed the United 
States lecturing in favor of collabora- 
tion with Russia were discovered by 
a Wisconsin bishop to be Communist 
agents, never ordained, using the pass- 
ports of two authentic priests who had 
died in a Russian concentration camp. 

Father George holds that “As ir- 
religion spreads on the Western 
borders of the Soviet, faith is coming 
back in the Soviet itself. . . . The 
people of Russia have begun to believe 
again; and that is the greatest single 
fact about our world today.” Un- 
fortunately this highly original book 
is not as impressive as it would have 
been had the material been arranged 
more carefully. Jos—EPH McSor.ey. 


Elephant and Castle. By R. C. Hu‘chin- 
son. New York: Rinehart & Co. 
$3.75. 

The always interesting story of a 
girl of the upper classes who marries 
a man far below her station is told here 
in modern fashion, with all the trim- 
mings of psychoanalysis, environment, 
and heredity. The heroine of the novel 
does not really love the man of the 
London slums who has attracted her 
attention; she is only in love with 
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herself, her ideas, her determination 
to plan, like a social worker, a primi- 
tive man’s life. It is an obsession for 
which she pays with her life, but not 
before ruining the life of the man who, 
for all his primitiveness was her 
superior as a human being. 

Around these two, R. C. Hutchinson 
groups hundreds of people from the 
London slums with a wealth of detail 
and great psychological insight. His 
novel is as dreary and shapeless as 
the slums themselves. Sometimes it 
reads like a psychoanalyst’s interpreta- 
tion of a detective story; sometimes it 
runs like a soliloquy of the author, 
brilliant perhaps, but as wearisome as 
a sermon spun out too long. 

After the fashion of detective stories 
a special list of all people mentioned 
or presented in the novel, even of 
those deceased, is offered the reader. 
Its purpose is not quite clear; the 
hundred or more names, titles, pro- 
fessional data are discouraging rather 
than helpful. But it must be said in 
favor of the novel that its people stand 
out sharply from the very beginning, 
characterization being one of the 
author’s best points. He exhibits them 
from every conceivable point of view, 
treating them sometimes a little like 
experimental rabbits. Perhaps he fol- 
lows deliberately a certain pattern of 
modern times: the trend toward a 
complete rationalization of man. 

JoHN FERMATT. 


The Slender Reed. By H. H. Lynde. 
New York: Crown Publishers. $3.00. 
“People talk such a lot about Ad- 

justments, as if they were a lot of little 
screws and valves to turn and then 
you’d have the right combination.” 
So spoke Madge Fairlie after the death 
of her husband, Hugo, who left her 
with a splendid home on Delephant 
Square and the wherewith to keep it 
going in style. He bequeathed her, 
moreover, a beautiful but difficult 
daughter inclined to be scornful of 
what she considered her mother’s in- 
adequacies and at the same time un- 
duly idealistic about the memory of 
her father’s character. 

After daughter Margaret’s marriage 
to Clay Ferguson (a braw lad, but 
chronically out-of-a-job), Madge be- 
takes herself to Europe as a diversion 
for herself and her impoverished 
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sister, Lou, and in an attempt to get 
the first combination to adjustment. 
These European adventures are, per- 
haps, the most interesting part of this 
very interesting book. 

Returning from Europe, Madge then 
tries California, taking with her, this 
time, her invalid friend, Emmy Burns. 
The war arrives. Emmy dies and her 
death not only confers a new grief on 
Madge, but the realization that all the 
valves she has tapped are, of their 
nature, labeled “Escape.” Margaret 
insists emphatically that her mother 
return home, but Madge, The Slender 
Reed, while bending to various gales, 
has become oak-like in her resistance 
to other people’s windy plans. She 
returns to Delephant Square in her 
own good time, to find that her beauti- 
ful home as well as her purse have 
become somewhat moth-eaten by the 
effects of war. Her daughter’s nar- 
riage has gone on the rocks. 

How Madge Fairlie, quietly and self- 
effacingly, sets about the final adjust- 
ment of her own and her family’s 
affairs, constitutes one of the most re- 
freshingly normal studies of character 
development this reviewer has met in 
recent years. With the ultimate turn 
of the screw, a situation that might 
have been morbid, is carried off 
delicately and with a moving sim- 
plicity that goes straight to the heart. 

MARGUERITE P, CorRcORAN. 


Throne of the World. By Louis de 
Wohl. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $3.00. 

Mr. de Wohl is a precocious genius 
who wrote his first play and set it to 
music at the age of six. Writing in- 
defatigably since then, he has had 
sixteen of his books filmed. His new 
fifth-century tale deals with Attila’s 
nearly successful effort to destroy the 
Greco-Roman civilization and, by 
skillfully blending history with myth, 
conveys an interesting and fairly 
satisfactory general impression of 
actual events and real personalities. 
We are introduced to that generous 
benefactor of the Church, the domi- 
nating and unforgettable Galla Pla- 
cidia, mother of the ineffectual Val- 
entinian III; to her general, Aetius, 
who supported his claim to be one of 
the last great Romans by driving back 
the Huns at Chalons; to Pope Leo I, 
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so deservedly called “Great,” whose 
bold facing of Attila saved Rome. 

Readers who readily enough identify 
Attila with “Etzel” of the Niebelungen- 
lied and “Atli” of the Scandinavian 
saga may need to be reassured that the 
author is keeping close to the historical 
record when he shows Bishop Anianus 
delivering Orléans, and when he pic- 
tures the Princess Honoria as sending 
her ring to Attila while imprisoned in 
her mother’s palace after romantic 
escapades—although it is fancy, on 
the other hand, that calls Attila the 
father of her child. On the whole then, 
this dramatic story gives a substan- 
tially true picture of a disintegrating 
empire; of crafty, ferocious hordes at- 
tempting, but not until later effecting, 
its destruction; and of the Church’s 
role in temporarily staving off disaster 
and in permanently saving for pos- 
terity much that was priceless in the 
heritage from old Rome. 

JOSEPH McSoRLEY. 


The Running of the Tide. By Esther 
Forbes. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
Co. $4.00. 

The Hearth and the Eagle. By Anya 
Seton. Same Publisher. $3.50. 
The low estate of contemporary his- 

torical fiction in general can hardly be 

attributed to one particular cause. 

However an excessive preoccupation 

with historical minutiae is both a root 

and an end product of the decline. 

Both of these oversize novels of New 

England are cases in point. 

The Running of the Tide is a thor- 
oughly competent re-creation of the 
physical aspects and surface phe- 
nomena of Salem in an earlier day. 
Introduced in her brief hour of as- 
cendancy when the sailing ships built 
on her ways and the intrepid sea- 
faring men she nurtured pre-empted 
the cream of world trade, the book 
leaves her fifty years later a decaying 
shadow. A wealth of historical data, 
relevant and irrelevant, studs the 
narrative. In fact the story—a diffuse 
chronicle about a family named In- 
man—seems expressly designed to al- 
low for the broadest possible use of 
accumulated research material. The 
most important incident, in allotted 
space anyway, in the lives of the In- 
man boys, is the story of the eldest, 
who allowed his moribund younger 
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brother to assume his guilt in the 
matter of an illegitimate child. What 
follows is, according to the jacket 
flap, “a titanic struggle of conscience.” 
But this and other moral problems are 
sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
present day attitudes so that one looks 
in vain for the spirit and temper of 
nineteenth century New England. 

In the period of Salem’s twilight, 
The Hearth and the Eagle begins its 
narrative across the bay in Marble- 
head. It also is in part the story of a 
changing town. In an ordinary life 
span Marbleheaders lost their liveli- 
hood as Grand Banks fishermen, were 
forced into the local manifestation of 
the newly developing factory system, 
and when that went bankrupt, turned 
gratefully to serve the needs of the 
wealthy summer residents whose com- 
ing provided the natives once more 
with employment in their sea-faring 
tradition. The focus of this panorama 
is the book’s heroine, Hesper Honey- 
wood by name, whose search for an 
enduring philosophy of life is tied up 
with the town’s metamorphosis. She 
finds it at last in the home and the 
tradition passed down from her 
ancestors who were among Marble- 
head’s first colonists; but the im- 
pression persists that neither she nor 
the author knew how to evaluate that 
tradition. 

Both books are proficiently written, 
though Miss Seton cannot resist an oc- 
casional “soap-opera” touch, and are 
surprisingly free of the vulgarity and 
sensationalism common to their type. 
However, if the function of an histori- 
cal novel is to pose and work out a 
problem particular to its period, thus 
evaluating the standards of the age, 
then neither book has much claim to 
distinction. Morra WALSH. 


The Meek Shall Inherit. By Zofia Kos- 


sak, 

$3.00. 

The Meek Shall Inherit is an histori- 
cal novel with a difference. Here are 
none of the bawdy intrigues and 
amours associated with the current 
best-sellers which have become an 
astonishment and a hissing even to 
those who publish them for gain. Here, 
rather, is the story of a Polish noble- 
man of the seventeenth century who, 
having accidentally changed coats 
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with his servant in battle, enters upon 
a series of adventures and sufferings 
that bring him to the realization that 
there is “no difference between the 
world of the gentry and that of the 
common folk” and that the root of 
sin lies in “one half of the people con- 
sidering themselves better than and en- 
titled to rule over the other half.” 

Zofia Kossak is a well-known Polish 
Catholic novelist who served actively 
in the Polish Underground during the 
second World War. After months of 
suffering in a concentration camp she 
finally reach a haven in England. where 
she and her husband now live. The 
Meek Shall Inherit, her fourth novel, 
is based upon an original and authentic 
account by a famous Jesuit which 
was found among some long hidden 
documents and published by a Polish 
historical society. 

The very simplicity and understate- 
ment of Mme. Kossak’s style lend 
effectiveness to her story-telling. She 
makes no pseudo-psychiatric analysis 
of Casimer’s spiritual struggle but 
she does make it believable; and the 
picture she paints of the condition of 
the serfs in feudal times makes salutary 
reading for modern Americans who 
sometimes fail to appreciate the gift 
of freedom. 

BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON, 


Transformation in Christ. By Dietrich 
von Hildebrand. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $4.50. 

The practical orientation of the 
Christian religion finds expression in 
the reciprocal statements, “Follow 
Me” and “Lord what will Thou have 
me to do?” The first sets the goal 
which the mercy of God has assigned 
to us, viz: transformation in Christ; 
the second dramatizes the complete 
and voluntary surrender which is a 
necessary prelude to the realization of 
that goal. 

The process, 


which can _ alone 
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achieve the coalescence of these two 
touchstones of the spiritual life, is a 
difficult one. If it is to be at all suc- 
cessful the various steps involved must 
be thoroughly and unmistakenly un- 
derstood. To assure this is the pur- 
pose of Transformation in Christ. In 
a profound spiritual delineation, heavy 
with psychological overtones and en- 
hanced by pertinent references to the 
Liturgical cycle, the author charts the 
course which will lead the individual 
soul out of the shadowy land of natural 
living into the brightness of the lumen 
Christi. 

If one is looking for a sugar-coated 
spiritual pill which will bestow a feel- 
ing of goodness and sweetness, this 
is definitely not the book for him. 
Profound in its erudition and amazing 
in its spiritual insight, it demands 
deep study and serious meditation. 
In final analysis it constitutes an un- 
compromising challenge to every fol- 
lower of Christ in name to become a 
protagonist of Christ in fact—and that 
means the Cross. 

In general this work, which calls 
for more than a passing acquaintance 
with psychology, will prove rather 
heavy going for the average reader, 
though at times it does become 
eloquently inspirational as in the 
chapter, “Confidence in God.” For 
those who are willing to make the 
effort Transformation in Christ will 
supply the key that can open the door 
to a richer and more wonderful life, 
filled with achievement and peace. 
However that key must be hammered 
out on the anvil of one’s human nature. 

Any reservations which this review 
may have made should not be in- 
terpreted as detracting from the in- 
herent excellence of this work which 
possesses an absolute value of perman- 
ent worth. As such Transformation in 
Christ represents a lasting contribution 
to the field of philosophic and re- 
ligious thought. JosEpH T. CLUNE. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Fiction: Southern Cross. By Brigid 
Knight. (New York: Doubleday & 
Co. $3.00). This is a novel of a Boer 
family from the turn of the century 
through the second World War. The 
story centers in the heroine Elizabeth 
and tells of her happy childhood as 


a foster daughter in an English home, 
of her difficult adjustment to Boer 
ways when her relatives claim her 
some ten years later, and then of the 
long years of her marriage to Petrus, 
a man of almost saintly understanding. 
Constantly portrayed—and deplored— 











is the bitterness some of the Dutch 
characters feel toward their English 
neighbors. How reasonableness and 
good will finally assert themselves 
largely through the intelligent efforts 
of Elizabeth and her husband is the 
major theme of the book. The tone 
of this novel is warmhearted and sin- 
cere. The people described are good 
to know, and their basic attitudes are 
Christian. But it is unfortunate that 
a book so full of worthy sentiments 
should have so little literary merit. 
The writing is painfully undis- 
tinguished, and too much of the action 
depends upon coincidence. It is clear, 
however, that the author knows and 
loves the South Africa of which she 
writes. 

The Hollow of the Wave. By Ed- 
ward Newhouse. (New York: William 
Sloane Associates. $3.50). This cross- 
section of contemporary life may be 
a socio-political novel with sex over- 
tones or a sex novel with political 
overtones. In any case the author 
allots about an equal amount of space 
to describing the complicated and un- 
sanctified love lives of his characters 
and to discussing the dilemma of to- 
day’s liberal in the face of Com- 
munism. The leading players are in 
one way or another connected with 
a popular priced reprint house with 
an increasingly Marxian _ editorial 
policy and the story extends a year 
or two each way beyond World War 
II. The author handles his material 
with such authority and enunciates 
some of the problems facing the world 
today with such mature perspective 
that readers may be tempted to put 
up with the unsavory characters to 
learn what if any solution he has to 
offer. This would be a mistake. By 
the end of the book the two fighting 
liberal “heroes” (courtesy title), ap- 
parently with the author’s blessing, 
have renounced all further efforts to 
bring order out of chaos and have re- 
enlisted in the Army which attracts 
them as being the one place where a 
man can evade responsibility without 
feeling a sense of guilt. 

Scott - King’s Modern Europe. By 
Evelyn Waugh (Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $2.00). Jupiter does nod. But 
what of the imperturbable Evelyn 
Waugh who in his novels has shown 
such a keen, Dante-like, icy fervor for 
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the art of satire—can he be caught 
napping? Unfortunately, Scott-King’s 
Modern Europe is proof that he can. 
It is slight; bluntly, it is sometimes 
dull, a weak carbon of earlier, more 
trenchant Waugh. Over ten years ago 
in Waugh’s Scoop, a disinterested 
young Englishman was catapulted into 
a foreign political crisis; after de- 
tached observation he returned to Eng- 
land completely unruffled. Now Scott- 
King, the middle-aged classical master 
of an English public school, is cata- 
pulted into foreign entanglements, this 
time in imaginary Neutralia, a totali- 
tarian European state. After detached 
observation of minor crises, he re- 
turns, completely unruffled, to his 
school chores. Similar frameworks, 
but Waugh hasn’t troubled to fill in 
the one for this novel. Waugh being 
Waugh, his prose occasionally flashes 
with tartly worded observations. 
There are comments on English pub- 
lic schools, on the complexities of 
travel in post-war Europe, on the 
idiocy of official protocol. But the 
small cast of characters is vague, their 
raison d’étre even vaguer. 

Mary Wakefield. By Mazo de la 
Roche (New York: Little, Brown & Co. 
$3.00). “Let us return to the days of 
yesteryear,” says the radio announcer 
for his script of earlier times, and, in 
Mary Wakefield we likewise revert to 
a typical nineteenth century novel. All 
the elements are present for an accept- 
able Victorian theme—the handsome 
young widower with two lively chil- 
dren, the poor but beautiful governess 
come to watch over them, the auto- 
cratic grandmother, and the busybody 
relatives. Needless to say the setting 
is “Jalna” pictured with all the charm 
Miss de la Roche packs into her favor- 
ite Canadian locale. For those who do 
not know the Whiteoaks the story is 
complete in itself; for those already 
acquainted with this fascinating fam- 
ily there is added pleasure. Assured 
craftsmanship and amusing situations 
keep a somewhat naive tale from pall- 
ing on a sophisticated generation of 
readers. 

“Born 1925.” By Vera Brittain (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $3.50). “A 
novel of youth” is the sub-title that 
Vera Brittain has given to “Born 1925” 
and, sure enough, she introduces us to 
her hero, Adrian Carbury, at the age 
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of three years. But then she back- 
tracks to the World War I. career of 
his father and even goes into some de- 
tail about his mother’s first marriage. 
By page 320, Adrian finally does reach 
the age of twenty-one, stationed in Ger- 
many as part of the British Army of 
Occupation. Unfortunately, he never 
emerges as a definite character. Per- 
haps it is that he is lost in the plot 
shuffling which is as contrived and 
neatly packaged as a soap opera. More 
likely it is the general vacuity which 
inflicts the entire cast of Miss Brittain’s 
novel. The father, a London clergy- 
man and leader of an anti-war cult, 
stands an amazing amount of insolence 
and bad humor from Adrian who, of 
course, joins up as soon as he is of age. 
There could be drama in such a con- 
flict of wills, but in this case the nebu- 
lous motivations of both father and 
son dull any possible spark. All in 
all, this is a novel you can afford to 
miss. 

First Citizen. By Richard Sullivan 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co. $3.00). 
This powerful and compactly wrought 
novel, the author’s fourth, deals with 
the overweening ambition of a small- 
town man to become its First Citizen. 
Kingsley Bond (first citizen) “could 
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not abide mediocrity,” but in the way 
common to most flesh, he considered 
superiority synonymous with the ac- 
quisition of wealth and proceeded to 
go about acquiring it by foul means. 
A completely frustrated family triangle 
results. The book is saved from total 
tragedy by the strong, sane love of 
Pete Morrissey for the daughter, Eliza- 
beth. A happy marriage is indicated. 
Mr. Sullivan’s plot moves swiftly with 
perhaps stereotyped precision along a 
prescribed course, but, it is not the 
plot, per se, which should merit our 
critical attention. The character draw- 
ings in this kind of novel, so apt to 
deteriorate into mere caricature, have 
true linear proportions, and, in the 
case of mother and daughter, are done 
with masterly and compassionate in- 
sight into feminine psychology. 

Chord in Crimson. By Gale Gallagher 
(New York: Coward-McCann, Inc. 
$2.50). In this volume we hear again 
from the resourceful young head of the 
Gale Detective Agency. A fair rating 
of the story would be: Improbabilities 
—not too many, nor too grave; Mys- 
tery—impenetrable to everybody but 
the experts; Violence —always off 
stage; Dirt—refreshingly absent. We 
should like to hear from Gale again. 
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